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PRE Vebe vy 


July's cover story will feature AMERICA'S HALLOWED GROUND, 
an appropriate article by Thomas B, Lesure highlighting historic bat- 
tlefields and other points you can include in your regular sight- 
seeing. There will also be a special EDITOR'S REPORT: FAIR 
WORLD, detailing the Brussels Exposition, plus features on BRITISH 


COLUMBIA as well as the THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


SHE STEPPED 
from a 
SLUM 


into a 
KING’S VILLA 


Little Nathalie in the two years of her life has known desertion, cruel 
poverty and hunger. Her mother and she were abandoned by her father. 
Handicapped by Nathalie’s need of her, the mother could not find work. 
Penniless, the landlord threatened to evict them from their miserable one room 
in the slums of Paris. Distracted and not knowing where to turn, hungry and 
with no food for her child, the mother begged shelter for Nathalie in a CCF- 
afhliated Paris orphanage. It was filled to capacity and money was very short, 
but pity won over prudence and she was admitted. She thereby stepped from 
a slum into a king’s villa, for the orphanage occupies what was once a summer , 
home erected for Henry the First of France. Here in this quaint and beautiful 
old place, Nathalie now lives with 100 happy and charming children. 


There are many little Nathalies in France—helpless infants, sickly from 
bad and insufficient food, children of the streets, children of lost or indifferent 
parents, all deplorably in need of help and a friend. They can be ‘‘adopted” 
like Nathalie is, and have a safe and wholesome home in France—or in any 
of the countries listed below. The cost to the contributor is the same in all of 
these countries—$10 a month. The contributor receives the child’s name, 
address, picture and story and may correspond with his child. 


COUNTRIES: 
For Information Write: 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHRISTIAN Hong Kong, India, Indochina, Indonesia, 
CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. Iran, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Jordan, 
Richmond 4, Virginia 
I wish to “adopt” a boy 
for one year in 


Austria, Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Bur- 


ma, Finland, France, Free China, Greece, 


Korea, Lapland, Lebanon, Macao, Ma- 


laya, Mexico, Okinawa, Pakistan, Philip- 
(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 

Enclosed is payment for the full year 

first month Please 

send me the child’s name, story, ad- 

dress and picture. I understand that 


pines, Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, American Indians, or 


greatest need. 


Christian Children’s Fund, incorporated 
in 1938, with its 264 affiliated orphanages 


in 34 countries is the largest Protestant 


I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 
to help by giving $ 

Please send me further information. 


orphanage organization in the world. It 
serves 25 million meals a year. It is reg- 
istered with the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration of the 


: U. S. Government. It is experienced, 
Gifts of any amount are welcome. 


Gifts are deductible from income tax. economical and conscientious, 


tele 


ew U.S. 
Playground — 


NEW multi-million-dollar fam- 
A ily entertainment center on 

the shoreline of the Pacific 
Ocean where Los Angeles and Santa 
Monica meet is planned for a July | 
opening. As America’s newest fun 
field, the projected playground will 
cover 28 acres with rides, exhibits, 
shops and other attractions. 

Blueprints call for an underwater 
zone, Neptune’s Kingdom, through 
which visitors may stroll viewing a 
panorama of sea life in coral set- 
tings, plus a Sea Circus for tricks by 
porpoises and seals in a 2,000-seat 
outdoor amphitheatre. A South Sea 
Island is to be constructed, plans 
outlining a banana-train ride which 
enters a volcanic crater, passes 
erupting geysers and travels through 
a cavern during an earthquake, with 
a tropical storm and a trip out over 
the Pacific on a suspension bridge 
included in the unique journey. 

Also part of the pattern will be 
Fisherman’s Cove, a replica of a 
quaint fishing village where food 
and non-alcoholic beverages may be 
obtained. An International Prome- 
nade is slated for shops and restau- 
rants featuring food and souvenirs 
from around the world. 

Initial announcements from 
Pacific Ocean Park, as the area will 
be named, scale prices at 90 cents 
for adults, 70 cents for juniors and 
50 cents for children. Most of the 
attractions in the amusement center 
will be ticketed at 25 cents, officials 
state. 

Highway 101 is the principal path 
from cities to the north and south 
of Pacific Ocean Park. From central 
Los Angeles, main routes include 
Olympic, Wilshire and Sunset 
boulevards. Public transportation 
facilities also provide access to the 
California site from Union Station 
and bus terminals in Los Angeles. 

Ample parking facilities for 
motorists will also be on hand. 

The Santa Monica area has a wide 
variety of hotel and motel accommo- 
dations. 
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What Do You Want In California? 


A job or a business of your own? 


A vacation to Hollywood, San Francisco, Yosemite, elsewhere in 
California — all at a price you can afford? 


A place to retire on a small income? A home in the sun, with 
year-round springlike days? 


No matter what you seek in California, William Redgrave’s big 
book California—the State That Has Everything shows you city by city, 
town by town, road by road, everything you'll find in this big state. 


There’s no¥ an important sight in all the state you’ll miss if you 
follow his detailed advice about all that’s most worth seeing. You'll 
welcome its long lists of recommended restaurants, motels, and hotels 
where you can stop for the price you want to pay. 


With well over 100,000 words and many maps, California—the 
State That Has Everything gives you the facts you want if you’re look- 
ing for a job or a business of your own. With its help you’ll find the 
California that appeals to you—whole regions with just the degree 
of warmth and sunshine you want, with houses and rentals priced 
within your means. You’ll-find the best places for you to live or to 
Taise a family or to retire on. the money you have. 


Fe : af . 

_ ,There’s so much more in this book—th€ facts you need for trailer 
living in California, the best places to fish and hunt, where to go for 
a higher education, what,you'll pay in taxes, how best to find your 
own retirement or vacation paradise, etc., etc—that you probably 
wouldn’t learn as much*about California in months, even years, of 
traveling around the state as you can from this one big book. Yet it 
costs only $2. 


ALL ABOUT ARIZONA 


—the healthful state, where 
it's great to live and vacation 


Just as a road map shows you how to reach your destination, Thomas B. 
Lesure’s big book, All About Arizona, the healthful state, leads you to 
whatever you want in this fast growing state of sun and scenic wonderlands. 


What do you want to know about Arizona? 


Where’s the best place to retire at low cost? Where are summers cool? 
Winters, sunny most of the time? Where are the best areas for a job or a 
business of your own? For a home? What must a newcomer watch out for 
when buying land . . . or a home? How high are taxes? Is it true that living 
costs are less than in the East? What about salaries . schools for my 
children . . . my health? . 


Or do you want to tour this Gram Canyon State? What’s the best way to 
see Arizona by car (or otherwise)? What is really worth seeing along the 
roads and down interesting side roads? Or in the cities, the national parks, 
and the other four-star sights? What are those world-famous but relatively 
unknown four-star sights overshadowed by spectacular Grand Canyon? What 
is really the best way to see the Grand Canyon? The Indian reservations? The 
other Canyons? Which are the best places to eat and stay along the way? 


What are the sure ways to cut travel costs in this big state? 


Filled with facts, over a hundred thousand words in length, All About 
Arizona, the healthful state, almost brings Arizona to your door, answering 
these and a hundred other-questions and giving you a richer, better picture 
of Arizona than many people have after living there for years. 


To know all you should about Arizona before you go for a home, a job, a 


business of your own, retirement in the sun, or a vacation you'll always 


remember, read All About Arizona, the healthful state. Price, only $2. 


AMERICA’S 50 BEST CITIES 
In Which To Retire 


Can you answer these questions about the U. S. A.? 


@ Where are retirement costs lower than elsewhere in Florida’s cities? 


@ Which U. S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for $4.50? 
Where does a 10-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated with hired 
help, bring you all the income you need for retirement in comfort? 


@ Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs? For full-time 
jobs? Which Florida city offers the best jobs, the widest choice of openings, 
the highest wages? 

America’s 50 Best Cities in which to live, work, and retire—Norman 
Ford’s huge new book—shows the retirement couple where living costs are 
Jess and there’s more to do every day of the year. You learn: F 
—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where there’s 

warmth and sunshine all winter long. } 

—-which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire at modest cost and 
lways meet new people. : 

Be aie: are the past eeitheut cities of all, which are the 5 
cities, which are the best cities in all the U. 5. in which to live. 

—and if you’re too young to retire but want to live in a better climate, you 
even learn where you can find the best opportunities 1n Florida, California, 

Arizona, and elsewhere in the U. S. for someone with your talents. P 
To get all the information in this book, you’d travel for months, perhaps 
years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, hundreds of government officials, 
real estate men, businessmen, and old-time residents. But this huge book of 


100,000 words costs only $2. 


plenty of 


best small 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN 
FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where to go for 
whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the 
facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of the world-famous Globetrotters 
Club. (Yes, Florida is his home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you first of all, road by road, 
mile by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, whether you’re on vacation 
or looking over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and reStaurants where you can stop 
for the best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that 
longer vacation, if you let Norman Ford guide you, you’ll find a real 
“paradise’’—just the spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD telis you just where to head. His talks with hundreds 
of personnel managers, business men, real estate operators, state officials, 
etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you want to know about if you’re going to 
Florida for a home, a job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve 
ever wanted to run a tourist court or an orange grove, he tells you today’s 
inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now on the 
money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you need a part-time or 
seasonal job to help out your income, he tells you where to pick up an extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where life in Florida is 
pleasantest on a small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, 
vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford’s Florida 
gives you the facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book 
with plenty of maps and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a 
fraction of the money you’d spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


OFF-THE-BEATEN PATH 


These are America's Own Bargain Paradises 
Where to Retire or Vacation 
. . « at What Look Like Prewar Prices 


In Off-the-Beaten Path, the latest book by Norman Ford, you read of island 
paqadises aplenty in the United States and Canada, of art colonies (artists 


seatch for picturesque locations where costs are low!), of areas with almost ~ 


a perfect climate or with flowers on every side. 


Here are the real U.S.A.-brand Shangri-Las made for the man or woman 
who’s had enough of crowds. Here, too, are unspoiled seashore villages, 
tropics like islands, and dozens of other spots just about perfect for your 
retirement or vacation, at some of the lowest prices you’ve heard of since the 


gone-forever prewar days. And for good measure you also read about the 


low cost paradises in Hawaii, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. 


You can be sure that Off-the-Beaten Path names the low-cost Florida retire- 
ment and vacationing towns, the best values in Texas, the Southwest, 
California, the South and East, Canada—and a dozen other areas which the 
crowds have not yet discovered: 


@ That undiscovered region where winters are as warm as Miami Beach’s 
g 


yet costs can be two-thirds less. 


@ That island that looks like Hawaii yet is 2000 miles nearer (no expensive 
sea or air trip to get there). 
@ France’s only remaining outposts in this part of the world—completely 
surrounded by Canadian territory .. . or a village more Scottish than Scotland 
or age-old Spanish hamlets right in our own U.S. where relaxation is the 
order of the day. 
@ That remarkable town where a fee of 3c a day gives you an almost endless 
round of barbecues, musicals, concerts, picnics, pot luck suppers, smorgas- 
bord dinners, and a fine arts program. : 
Off-the-Beaten Path is a big book filled with facts that open the way to a 
different kind of retirement or vacation made all the more attractive by the 
rock-bottom prices. About 100,000 words and plenty of pictures. Yet it 
costs only $2. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
10 Prince St., Greenlawn (Long Island), N. Y. 


i shave enclosed: $..i::..:.<anaeateens (cash, check, or money order). 


| Please send me the books checked below. You will refund my money if 
I am not satisfied. 

( All About Arizona—the healthful state. $2. 

[| America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work, and retire. $2. 

California—the state that has everything. $2. 

[| Off-the-Beaten Path. $2. 

(] Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 


SPECIAL OFFER: All 5 books above ($10 value) for only $7. 
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BY MALCOLM McTEAR DAVIS . 


UTDOOR FUN will soon be the- 


seasonal pace-setter despite 

the. mild myth that New 
York’s just office buildings and 
apartments. On tap are such starlit 
standards as the Lewisohn Stadium 
Concerts slated to sound off June 23, 
opera at Randall’s Island Theatre 
June 27, 28, free Shakespeare by 
Central Park’s. Belvedere Weather 
Observatory with Othello from June 
2 through August 2, Twelfth Night 
from August I1 to Sept. 13. Open- 
air dancing every Thursday night 
from June 26 through Sept. 4, with 
square dances on Tuesday eves, will 
rock Wollman Memorial Rink, just 
a few yards off the 6th Ave. entrance 
to Central Park. And free concerts 
on the Mall in both Central and 
Prospect parks will add to the 
pleasantness of summer nights... . 
South Seas setting is style of Trader 
Vic's, multi-room restaurant added 
to Savoy Plaza Hotel amenities. .. . 
For 50 cents in afternoons, except 
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Mon. and Tues., you can ogle air- 
port activity from Idlewild’s tenth- 
floor observation deck in its control 
tower. .. . Some 25,000 people each 
year discover the Marine Museum 
at 25 South St., and if you join the 
list you'll visit the world’s largest 
and most unusual collection of ship 
models and oceanic curios from Si- 
amese dugouts to modern liners... . 
Now they’re putting ashtrays onto 


poles set in the sidewalk, with 50 due, 


to be spread around town, part of 
the cleanup. campaign—so watch 
that butt, bud! ... While show biz 
heads into its usual summer slum- 
ber, Burgess Meredith will add a 
spark the first week in June by di- 
recting Zero Mostel in Ulyssess in 
Nighttown—not gown—at the Roof- 
top Theatre, a drama by Padraic 
Colum based on the James Joyce 
novel. ... Art devotees can keep up 
with Manhattan exhibitions by sub- 
scribing,to The Art Gallery, Ivory- 
ton, Conn., for $2.00 to cover mail- 
ing cost of nine-per-year booklet. 
... Shred of 9th Ave. el—a shuttle 
link at 155th St.—ends on June 15. 

Hunter College’s most novel 
class, open to degree-laden or non- 
grads, is a course in pantomime con- 
ducted by elfin Bert Stimmell. . . . 
New York Landmarks, detailing 
architectural examples from Eight- 
eenth Century through 1930, has 
been published by Municipal Art 
Society, 119 E. 19th St., which hopes 
to preserve worthy structures in this 
tear-’em-down age... . East Side may 
get a giant marina, with facilities 
for helicopters and seaplanes as well 
as small boats, if plans proceed 
smoothly for layout which would 
be at foot of 23rd St. Some 
critics think Galerie Grimaud, new 
art center at 96 E. 10th St., is com- 


ROMPERS 


Unprecedented acclaim that rocked staid 
Metropolitan Opera House has prompted 
Moiseyev Dance Company of Moscow to 
book return engagement—in Madison Square 
Garden due to wide, wild demand for 
tickets. Group's appearance in giant audi- 
torium, which will have special stage erected, 
is slotted for June 20-22, with matinee extra 
on final day, plus shows on June 24, 25, 28. 


parable to Paris Left Bank spots. 
... Astor and Victoria movie the- 
atres now provide patrons with free 
parking—ticket-buyers just present- 
ing car-lot stub to cashiers for re- 
bate. . ... American Museum of 
Natural History, on W. 79th St. op- 


posite Central Park, has created a 


Hall of North American Forests, a 
dynamic presentation from Califor- 
nia redwoods to East Coast plants. 
... New jazz nitery is The Round- 
table, at site of old Versailles on 
E. 50th St., with $3.50 minimum, 
but club has launched a luncheon 
policy, without music or floor show, 
in move to woo noontimers—who 
might also come back for an evening 
session after eying the deft decor. 
... Folk Dance House at 108 W. 
16th St., has slated special Friday 
night sessions for teenagers, with 50- 
cent admission. ... A total of $16,- 
500 is the prize take in summertime 
bowling tournament running 13 
weekends starting May 30 at various 
NYC alleys. . 
late-covered ants? Fried bumble- 
bees? Rattlesnake meat? These and 
other dinner delights are among 
the foods displayed in the Caviar- 
teria’s window at 152 W. 57th St.— 
plus less exotic stuff, too. ... The 


.. Want to try choco- | 


Crucible, Arthur Miller’s play about 


New England witchcraft woes 
which tallied only 197 runnings on 
Broadway, is a come-back hit at the 


new Martinique Theatre on 32nd. 


St. and Broadway—where it’s con- 
sidered “off-Broadway.” 
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DISPATCHES FROM TRAVEL’S OWN CORRESPONDENTS 


dateline ... 


BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


HEN THE nearly 100 entries 
Wi: the Biennial Ocean Race 

start from Newport for Ber- 
muda June 14, Carleton Mitchell, 
internationally famous writer and 
yachtsman, will sail his Finisterre 
downwind with the confidence that 
he can repeat’ his 1956 win. Visitors 
to Bermuda should take the oppor- 
tunity to photograph the impressive 
array of beautiful yachts anchored 
in Hamilton Harbour, off the Roy- 
al Bermuda Yacht Club. . . . Big pre- 
inaugural flight plans of Eagle Air- 
ways included a reception for 300 
travel agents at the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club. Reservations for the 
first Bermuda airline are very en- 
couraging. .. . Fashion-conscious 
but budget-minded ladies are 
buying up all the inexpensive 
washable English doeskin gloves 
at $1.95 a pair and the exquisite 
Polly Hornburg designed sheaths 
in Indian Madras ($11.95) on 
sale at the Calypso shop....A 
three-point program is underway at 
the Shelley Bay Race Track to re- 
shape the track, beautify the center, 
provide facilities for 150 horses. 
Another possibility is the introduc- 
tion of night racing. ... Inverurie 
Hotel has just completed a quarter- 
million-dollar expenditure on reno- 
vations which include cedar furni- 
ture, new verandah-entrance with 
impressive cedar door, every room 
with alternate tub and shower at- 
tachments. ... Local sports stores 
have augmented existing supplies 
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of skin-diving equipment as this 
sport has become a leading attrac- 
tion because of Bermuda’s color- 
ful coral reefs and numerous old 
shipwrecks. . . . Graceful swans 
add a picturesque note to the orna- 
mental pool in front of the club- 
house at the Lantana Colony Club 
in Somerset. Below, the swimming 
pool pavilion provides tanning 
areas for sun-worshippers... . . Film- 
ing activities on Darrell’s Island are 
in full swing, and Sarah Marshall, 
daughter of Herbert Marshall, and 
Edna Best are just two of the lumi- 
naries lending their talents to the 
television series, Caribbean Adven- 
ture.... With the great community 
effort of St. George’s to give him 
the courage to step ahead, blind 
Wilfred Tacklyn has opened a shop 
on Duke Street to sell cane trays, pic- 
ture frames, maps and other articles 
made by the sightless of Bermuda. 
.-» Hole-in-the-Wall is the name 
of the smart new cocktail lounge 
adjoining Parliament Club... . 
June 13 marks the return visit 
of the English luxury liner /beria, 
with an estimated 1,200 cruise pas- 
sengers.... A savings of $10.00 per 
cashmere sweater is being passed on 
to the visitors by Trimingham’s 
newly lowered prices.... The In- 
verurie anticipates a sell-out house 
during the return engagement of 
perpetually young crooner Rudy 
Vallee the last two weeks of June. 
... With its famous golf course in a 
never-better condition, the Mid- 
Ocean Club is embarking on a grad- 
ual rehabilitation program....A 
modern air-conditioned barber 
shop has been added to the Castle 
Harbour Hotel, and haircuts are 
given from 9:00 a.m. to5:00 p.m. 


dateline... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


ITH THE signature, last 
WW rronen of a treaty establish- 

ing the Benelux Economic 
Union, Belgium, Luxemburg and 
the Netherlands have taken a fur- 
ther step toward complete inte- 
gration. It is just ten years since 
the Benelux Customs Union was 
formed, and now the three coun- 
tries, which have a combined popu- 
lation of 21,000,000, are moving 
toward a common foreign trade 
policy and toward coordinated eco- 
nomic, financial and social policies. 
The Benelux common foreign trade 
policy will take effect on January 1, 
1959.... The Raffinerie Tirlemon- 


toise, Belgium’s largest producer . 


of refined sugars and sugar prod- 
ucts, has decided to build a new 
$2,000,000 plant between Brussels 
and Namur. The refinery, said to 
be the most modern in Europe, will 
be completed in time for the 1959 
beetroot season....The Welcome 
Services of the Brussels World 
Fair are located at 180 rue de la 
Loi (tel. 33.99.18) and at 229 
rue de la Loi (tel. 35.00.83, 
35.00.84, 35.00.85).... The Bel- 
gian General Commission for Tour- 
ism has issued an illustrated folder, 
Vacances Pour Tous en Belgique, 
which provides addresses of Reser- 
vation Offices in Brussels during the 
Exhibition; reductions granted by 
the Belgian Railroads to travelers. 
list of Youth Hostels, Camping As- 
sociations, etc.... The Belgian 
Railroads will soon put into service 
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a system of recorded information in 
four languages at the following sta- 
tions: Brussels (South), Brussels 
(North) , Ostende, Ghent (St. Pe: 
ter), Liege (Guillemins) . French, 
Dutch, English and German records 
will provide data covering arrival, 
departure and delays of trains, etc. 
..- Numerous bus tours are or- 
ganized by the Belgian Railroads. 
For detailed information, apply to 
Société Nationale des Chemins de 
Fer Belges, Direction Commerciale, 
Bureau 61-11 (Tourisme), 4 Can- 
tersteen, Brussels (tel. 13.18.70) . 
... From Saturday June 14 to Suns 
day September 14, a grand cultural 
and historical exhibition will take 
place at Ghent’s St. Peters Abbey. 
... Prince Rainier and Princess 
Grace of Monaco will visit the 
Brussels Exhibition on June 24. 


dateline... 


COPENHAGEN 


By Edvard Andersen 


NE OF THIS summer’s sensa- 

tions in Tivoli Gardens is a 

new playground for chil- 
dren, created by six well-known 
Danish sculptors and painters. It is 
a unique artistic attraction along 
Hans Christian Andersen Boule- 
vard, enchanting grown-ups and 
children alike.... This summer there 
will again be a number of exciting 
pony-trekking parties in Norway. 
‘The price for participating in fort- 
night trips through wonderful 
Norwegian landscapes will run 
around $150....Several excur- 
sions arranged by the Swedish 
railways this summer take guests 
to characteristic rural and town 
districts. Along the line, special 
guides take guests to see forestry, 
power-works, waterfalls, ore beds, 
timber transports on rivers, and 
much more. ...’The Fourth of July 
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celebration in Rebild National Park 
in Jutland, Denmark, is the biggest 
event of its kind in the world, with 
over 40,000 people gathered togeth- 
er to honor America’s independence. 
... Copenhagen now has an in- 
ternational restaurant which is a 
real sensation in its way. The res- 
taurant is named Seven Nations, 
and it is on Town Hall Square, 
right in the center of this city. It 
has five rooms made up in typical 
styles of Japan, Mexico, France, 
Italy, England, U.S. and Den- 
mark. Denmark is represented by 
a Greenland Room decorated with 
polar bear skins on the walls. Own- 
ers are two young Danish hoteliers’ 
who also own Famous 7 Smaa 
Hjem (Seven Small Homes), 
some 400 feet away from their new 
venture. ... Norway this year will 
again arrange various cruises to 
Spitzbergen (Svalbard), the great 
island-group which is situated in 


the Arctic Ocean only 600 miles 


away from the North Pole. Par- 
ticipators in such journeys may 
shoot polar bears and seals, catch 
Arctic wildfow] and fish for salmon. 
The most comprehensive cruise 
will start from ‘“Fromsoe, North 
Norway, and will last three weeks, 
priced at $990....The Fairy-tale 
trips to Denmark of course culmi- 
nate with a visit to Hans Christian 
Andersen’s town, Odense, but until 
now hotel accommodations in that 
city have not been quite what might 
be wanted. However, the Grand 
Hotel has been able to build an 
annex with 50 super-modern, cosy 
and elegant rooms. That is where 
participators in the Fairy-tale Tours 
are to put up while visiting Odense. 
...On July 5-6, the picturesque old 
town of Koege will celebrate with 
a big festival-carnival in which the 
entire population participates 
Latest in Danish 
Copenhagen’s old 
street lanterns. 


souvenirs are 
wrought-iron 


dateline... 


MEXICO CITY 


By Peter Olwyler 


Ca DE EsQuIES—Acapulco Ski 


Club to the North American 

set—is opening a new theater- — 
dining room and bar, complete with 
outdoor Olympic-size swimming 
pool, massage rooms, aqua-lung in= 3 
struction and a nightly show, Holi- 
day on Skis. Water skiing’s rapidly 
becoming the most popular surface 
sport in the Bathing Suit Belt. ... 
A regular theater group knocked 
culture-hep San Miguel de Allende 
on its ear recently with a top-flight 
performance of Visit To A Small 
Planet....Opening June 6 at 
Mexico City’s Fine Arts Palace: 
an inter-continental painting and 
etching exhibit, with 600 artists 
represented. ... Mexican govern- 
ment bonds are attracting some ex- 
patriates with a bit of spare cash— 
you double your money in ten 
years, and there’s no limit on how 
many you can hold....Toys are 
good items to pick up on your 
Mexico trip. Look for animals 
made of woven dyed reeds from. 
Santa Maria Chimecatitlan, Puebla; 
cardboard paste toys from Guana- 
juato; the handsome green glazed 
hand-sculpted figurines from = Za- 
potecan country; and notice there 
are special, indigenous toys from 
almost every section of the Repub- 
lic....In Mexico be sure to try the 
national drink, pulque, fermented 
sap of the maguey cactus—it’s rather 
like spiked vegetable juice. Even 
the kids will like the fresh, unfer- 
mented version, called aguamiel. .. . 
Bandleader Freddy Martin got an 
OK to use Margarita, a ballad by 
an Acapulco hostelry owner. . . . 
In jungle country like Chiapas 
and in all the south Mexico for- 
ests, a bottle of 6-12 insect repel- 
lent makes life more pleasurable. 
If you do get bitten, try some Jabon 
G-11, from Sanborns in Mexico 
City. Good stuff.... The 20,000- 
peso winner of a recent national 
lottery was located in a capital jail, 
so he at last had enough money to 
pay a fine for stealing a bicycle. 
... Guatemalan President-elect 
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Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes says 
Guatemala’s section of the inter- 
continental Pam-Am Highway 
will probably be inaugurated be- 
fore December. . . . Baton-wielder 
Ray Noble and Mrs. liked San Jose 
Purua, but missed out on Vera- 
cruz’s carnival time because they 
couldn’t get a reservation. ... The 
governor of Yucatan—for the first 
time—has included archeological 
research and maintenance of an- 
cient monuments as a prime point 
in his official program. The aim is 
to attract tourists to. the Mayan 
areas of Mexico? /,,, Tf you 
Rover with you, you.can leave hin 
happily parked at Pension Pradera 
in Atzingo, Cuernayaca, a new dog 
hotel. 


dateline... 


MIAMI 


By George Bourke 


HE FESTIVAL of the Americas, 
which its civic sponsors hope 
will develop into a mid- 
summer Orange Bowl Week, will 
be staged in Greater Miami June 
13-22 as a blend of “cultyre, com- 
merce and cheesecake.’ Activities 
will range from an international 
beauty contest (not in bathing 
suits!) to an inter-America sailing 
regatta on June 14 with skippers 
from Panama, Cuba, Jamaica and 
the Bahamas competing. Local 
sportsmen will provide Class-B 
cruising type boats for the visiting 
sportsmen. The Venezuelan Sym- 
phony and Lucho Gatica, Cuba’s 
Perry Como, will augment the 
American talent of the festival.... 
University of Miami Symphony 
opens its Pop Concert season 
June 8 at Miami Beach Auditori- 
um with Paul Whiteman featured. 
He repeats on June 15.... Opera 
singer Elaine Malbin, opening June 
17 for one week, with the Four Aces 
to foliow, headline the month’s 
show fare at the Fontainebleau Ho- 
tel....Gene Baylos due at Ameri- 
cana Bal Masque Club June 11. 
_Miami Marlins, International 
League baseball team, will be at 
Miami Stadium in June, facing, in 
this order, Havana, Buffalo, Roch- 
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ester, Toronto and Montreal.... 
Delta Delta Delta, the fraternity, 
convenes for five days at Americana 
starting June 25.... Jane Fisher, 
wife of Carl Fisher, pioneer devel- 
oper of Miami Beach, has contract- 
ed to have her novel, The Fabulous 
Hoosier (that was Fisher) , adapted 
into a Broadway musical... . You'll 
be seeing Florida Manhunt, filmed 
around the Dupont-Tarleton Hotel 
yacht basin and other Miami land- 
marks, on your TV sets this fall. 
Walter Matthau —is featured.... 
Honeymooners prefer Miami Beach 
and other South Florida resorts eight 
to one in June, a poll has shown. 
State tourist bureau estimates that 
newlyweds spend $21,000,000—and 
12.4 days—in the Sunshine State an- 
nually. Some hotels and night clubs 
provide free champagne for honey- 
mooners. ... Coconut Grove Play- 
house, which usually ends its 
drama season in May, will con- 
tinue through the summer.... 
June is poinciana month in M1- 
ami, with prizes awarded to house- 
holders with the most brilliant 
specimens. ... State has just voted 
$40,000,000 for road improvement 
and construction in Dade County. 
A fourth causeway bridge to con- 
nect Miami mainland with Mi- 
ami Beach between the existing 
Venetian and North Bay cause- 
ways is now under construction. 

.A year-round showboat season 
is skedded for Tampa where a 
three-decker vessel with capacity of 
2,000 is under construction. A resi- 
dent Actor Equity company will be 
employed. ...Saxony Hotel, which 
has closed until October while a 
new wing is added, will have an 
outside, glass-enclosed elevator di- 
rect to its fourteenth-floor Skyway 
Lounge. ... Former Venezuelan 
President Marcus Perez Jiminez has 
purchased the Ray Dodge estate on 
Miami Beach for an_ estimated 


a saan 
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_prize-winners. . . 
has launched a drive to provide 


. 
$400,000. The Dodges manufacture 
trophies. ... Miami Herald’s Metro- 
politan Miami Fishing ‘Tourna- 
ment ended with sixteen Garrison- 
finishers setting new season records, 
indicating that fishing is getting 
better than ever. A 141-pound white 


marlin on 30-pound line, a nine- ° 


pound sea trout were among the 
. Miami Beach 


all the summer camp activities 
youngsters will find in northern 
resorts in a move to make the 
area a family vacation spot. Ho- 
tels will be asked to organize swim- 
ming, diving and water-ski teams 
from among its young guests—to 
compete in weekend _inter-hotel 
tournaments. ... Key West Cham- 
ber of Commerce has resumed its 
daily bus tour of the southernmost 
city in the U.S. and its adjacent 
naval installations. 


dateline... 


PARIS 


By Margaret Gardner 


ARIS’ SOCIAL SEASON is in full 

swing, with charity balls and 

galas, all of them devoted to 
good causes, dominating the scene. 
Most renowned: the elegant Bal 
des Petits Lits Blancs, June 5, at 
the Grand Palais, when all of Paris 
turns out to applaud its greatest 
stars. Most hectic and amusing: 
Kermesse aux Etoiles, mid-June in 
the Tuileries, with movie stars ex- 
changing autographs and smiles for 
contributions.... Parisians and visi- 
tors are dashing to the houseboat- 
bars, anchored along the Seine, 
these warm summer nights. A 
good show is at the Water Gypsy 
(American-run), Quai de New 
York. ... Roses, thousands of them, 
are in bloom at the Bagatelle Park 
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in the Bois de Boulogne... . Best 
and smartest products of the 
French textile industry are on 
display at the Grand Palais, June 
6-15....A Renoir exhibition is 
currently on at the Durand-Ruel 
Gallery until Sept. 30, while at the 
Grand Palais young French artists 
‘vie for recognition. ... Three cov- 
eted racing prizes are at stake this 
month: Prix de Diane at Chan- 
tilly June 8, Prix du Jockey Club 
at the same track on June 15, and 
the Grand Prix de Paris June 29 
at Longchamp. Vincennes and 
Auteuil tracks are also open. ... An 
open-air performance of the Pas- 
sion Play, on the parvis of Notre 
Dame, is the theatrical highlight of 
the season, the end of the month. ... 
The celebrated fountains at the 
Rond-Point of the Champs-Elysées 
have been modernized, and their 
new facade is unveiled this month. 
...A cultural cure, as well as a 
health one, can be had at Vichy this 
month, with its music and dramat- 
ic festival extending into July.... 
Paris monuments and fountains 
bathed in light every night, as of 
this month. ... Charlton Heston va- 
cationing with his family, before go- 
ing off to Rome for a year’s shooting 
on Ben Hur.... The Art Theatre of 
Moscow is giving its interpretations 
of Chekhov, as the guest troupe of 
the Drama Festival, at the Sarah 
Bernhardt Theatre. ... Don’t throw 
those odd scraps of paper into the 
street the week of June 22-29—it’s 
Cleanliness Week in France....A 
boat trip through the sewers of 
Paris is one of the most fasci- 
nating of experiences, passing 
through a subterranean version 
of every famed Paris street. This 
month, trips are made the second 
and fourth Thursdays and the last 
Saturday of each month, from the 
Place de la Concorde, at 2:00, 3:00, 
4:00, and 5:00 pm... . At this 
writing, the Monaco royal family 
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has not yet visited the new restau- 
rant named after it, Le Grimaldi, 
which has just opened at 3 Rue 
Quentin-Bauchart, right off the’ 
Champs-Elysées, featuring spe- 
cialties from Monaco, Mediter- 
ranean fish dishes, and garlic- 
infested specialties of the South. 
If you order Cascade, the more than 
50 different hors d’oeuvres will leave 
room for nothing else. Around 
$4.50 with wine. 


dateline... 


By Robert Deardorf 


TALY, which already has more 
festivals than anyone can at- 
tend, has a typical one in Ven- 

timiglia, Riviera resort, where they 
celebrate summer—or something— 
with a flower battle on June 8.... 
Over on the other coast in Venice, 


-the famous International Biennale 


of Art opens on June 14, runs until 
October 19....In a dim, cave-like 
room called Grotte del Piccione, 
via della Vite 37, Rome’s Bella- 
fonte, Cuban singer Don Marino 
Barreto, shouts out Calypso 
rhythms. When he gets tired, a sec- 
ond orchestra takes over with Amer- 
ican jazz. Very popular spot, not 
expensive, with a dance floor that’s 
really intimate, like the subway at 
5:00 p.m.... For unusual jewelry 
and art objects, antique and mod- 
ern, browse through Carousel, smart 
Rome shop at Via Emilia 23, near 
the American Embassy—old Roman 
coins mounted in gold for rings and 
cuff links, velvet jewel boxes, neck- 
laces, pearl ear rings, porcelain. 
Aside from the antiques, everything 
is designed by the owner, Count 
Lorenzo Paolozzi, and it’s all in ex- 
cellent taste. Good prices, too—cos- 
tume jewelry as low as $3.00... . In 
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Florence you can see the famous — 


Ponte Santa Trinita once more, a 
bridge built between 1567 and 1570. 
During the war the Nazis blew it 
up. From the river bed the Floren- 
tines have recovered it stone by 
stone and put it together again... . 
Italian railroads have several gim- 
micks that help you save money. 
There’s a circular ticket, valid for 


60 days on trips not shorter than - 


1,000 kilometers (about 600 miles) ; 
a per manifestazione ticket, good for 
30 days, for tourists who attend ex- 
positions, fairs, carnivals and other 
such events; group tickets for fami- 
lies of four or more. All of them 
provide substantial discounts. Gen- 
erally you must buy them before 
leaving the States. ... Music, music 
everywhere—in Milan the Piccola 
Scala, a small opera theatre associ- 
ated with the world-famous one 
there, begins its summer season; in 
Lucca there are open-air perform- 
ances of Puccini operas, celebrating 
the 100th anniversary of his birth 
(June 15-July 10) ; and in Ravello, 
high above the Amalfi coast, Wag- 
ner concerts in the garden of the 
villa where he lived. ... Anthony 
Franciosa has arrived to co-star with 
Ava Gardner in The Naked Maja, 
and Charlton Heston is due for 
Ben Hur, which will be made at 
Rome’s Cinecitta.... Don’t miss the 
handicraft displays at I] Centro 
dell’Artigianato dei Profughi 
Ungheresi, Via San Stefano Ro- 
tondo 7. Table linens, handker- 


chiefs and_ scarves magnificently © 


embroidered; carved wooden can- 
delabra enameled in pastel shades; 
leather desk sets—all hand made by 
Hungarian refugees who escaped 
from their homeland during the 
1956 revolution. Open 11:00 to 
5:00 weekdays, except Thursdays 
and Saturdays.... Resort diseov- 
ery: Jesolo, seaside town with a 
six-mile beach, dozens of good 
hotels, and catching on with the 
international crowd. Only 25 
miles from Venice, it can be reached 
overland or by<launch across the 
Venetian Lagoon from Punta Sab- 
bioni. .. . If you’re in Rome the end 
of the month, take in the Straw- 
berry Festival at nearby Nemi. Ex- 
act date depends on when the ber- 
ries are ripe. 
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TRINIDAD 


By Bill Hitchins 


ONSTRUCTION is well under 
way for the first concert hall 
in the West Indies federal 

eapital, a $200,000 building rising 
just outside Port-of-Spain’s city lim- 
its.... Both the multi-million-dollar 
Trinidad Hilton Hotel and the ter- 
ritory’s new sports stadium are 
scheduled to start construction early 
next year. . Witheompletion of 
Lady Young Road, connecting fhe 
Hilton to Port-of- Spain on one side 
and to two main ¢Ahighways on the 
other, the govermfent may decide 
to resite the stadium somewhere 
along its route instead of at the 
southern end of the city. ... Beach 
development has begun with open- 
ing of bath houses and attached 
snackette at world-famous Maracas 
Bay a couple of months ago.... 
Meanwhile, an English company 
has presented plans for building 
a 200-room, 27-story hotel at 
Tyrico Bay, immediately next to 
Maracas on “‘Trinidad’s north 
coast. Project includes a golf course, 
swimming pool and eyen a horse 
racing track. Among the share- 
holders-to-be is Douglas Fairbanks, 
Jr. ... June is the month when Car- 
riacou Island, off Grenada, brings 
to life the rhythms of Africa with 
its Big Drum Dances. The undevel- 
oped isle is only accessible by 
schooner or small boat from Grena- 
da, which has regular British West 
Indian Airways connections from 
Trinidad or Barbados....Three 
times every week, the Theatre de 
Verdure stages Haitian folklore 
shows in Port-au-Prince. Includ- 
ed in the programs are dances from 
the island’s well-known voodoo 
rites. Contrary to popular opinion, 
voodoo (or, more correctly, vodun) 
does not have diabolic manifesta- 
tions and “black magic.” It is actu- 
ally a primitive Christian sect.... 
Volcanic St. Lucia claims more 
night clubs per capita than nearly 
anywhere else in the world. Famous 
sites are its volcanoes or pitons and 
a sulphur spa near the town of Sou- 
friére. Hotel rooms range from 
$3.50 to $12.00 a day... . Two ultra- 
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modern 


airport terminals are 
now under construction in Ja- 
maiea. One, to cost $8,000,000, will 
replace the old wooden buildings 


at Palasaidoes, outside Kingston, 
and the other, shaped like an air- 
plane wing, at Montego Bay... .So 
much is Jamaica’s tourist industry 
booming, that the territorial gov- 
ernment has decided to lay the 
groundwork for a new resort devel- 
opment at Negril in the northwest. 
Neither are Jamaicans being for- 
gotten in the boom. A domestic de- 
velopment will provide 42 cottages 
on the southwest coast for local 
vacationers. ... The Sheraton Ho- 
tel Corporation plans to build a 
250-room, convention-type hotel 
in Kingston. 


dateline... 


VIENNA 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


UKE Khevenhiiller, owner of 

Hochosterwitz, the lovely 

castle in Carinthia, conjures 
up the old days of the knights by 
having his staff appear in gay cos- 
tumes of the past to welcome guests 
with drums and flutes to make them 
forget the sad world of the Twen- 
tieth Century.... The royal castle 
in Innsbruck will honor Maria 
Theresia with an exquisite exhibi- 
tion showing famous old pictures 
and other pieces of value once be- 
longing to the Empress, starting on 
July 18 and running all through 
the summer. . . . Spend an afternoon 
in either Dehmels on the Kohl- 
markt or Aida in the Wolizeile, 
where whipped cream and delicious 
desserts make anyone forget about 
dieting.... Tip for the art lover: 
the Andre Masson exhibition in 
the Albertina. ... The first Bien- 
nale of Christian Art will draw 


VAX 
‘the globe 


many enthusiasts into Salzburg and 
will be a comfort for all those who 
are too late to get tickets for this 
year’s summer festival... . 
tersill, fabulous renovated castle in 
the Tirol, equally well-known for 
its celebrities as for its prices, will 
this summer entertain Sadruddin, 
uncle to the Aga Khan and the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. . 

A hint from the wine expert: when 
in Rust try the private cellar of 
Karassowitsch—last’ house on the 
left side of the road on the way to 
Oggau.... Tebaldi at the State Op- 
era in Vienna created an exciting 
atmosphere almost as tense as on the 
day of the opening in 1955... . The 
tennis courts of the Vienna Eislauf- 
verein are again drawing many Visi- 
tors. Rates are low and both rackets 


and balls are always available for 


hire.... Vienna taxi drivers will 
soon be expert guides through 
the city, when they have all fin- 
ished with a new course on the 
history and importance of places 
and buildings. And they will 
charge no more than the normal 
fare.... Vienna is busy preparing 
for the grand European Festival of 
Song to be held in honor of Schu- 
bert, May 31 through June 22, and 
introducing a large number of ex- 
cellent choirs from all over the 
world including the U.S....The 
Espresso just opened in the Palais 
Harrach will in addition to exeel- 
lent coffee also offer a surround- 
ing exhibition of the famous old 
Harrach collection of pictures. 

. The castles around Vienna are 
all worth seeing and the Informa- 
tion Bureau in the Friedrichstrasse 
has all the answers how to get there, 
etc.... The old man who guides 
visitors through the labyrinth of 
lovely clocks in the museum in the 
Tuchlauben makes the visit really 
worth while and he speaks as if all 
the clocks were his most personal 
possession. 
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ENGLISH PHRASE 


. | would like to rent a deck chair. 

. Do you sell suntan oil? 

. I'd like to reserve a train seat. 

. A seat next to the window, please. 
. Is it an express or a local? 


Pilichbhisubie TOad: tO: sess soak een ? 
PGaTaeWwiey TEACMIES Pacers ciech scutes 


before nightfall? 


. Can you give my car a push? 


. Please take me to the nearest garage. 


. I would like to return to my hotel. 


. | wish to take a bath. 

. 1 would like to see some historical 
sites. 

. Would you have a taxi ready for me? 

. Have my bags taken to the station, 
please. 
I would like to have this shipped to 


my home. 


I would like to reserve a table for 
8 o'clock tonight. 


. May I have some small change? 
. 1 have lost a suitcase. 


. You are right. ’ve made a mistake. 


. May I leave a message? 


BY FRANCOISE PASCUAL 
‘ AND 
MAX SHEROVER 


SPANISH 


.Me gustaria alquilar una silla de 


cubierta. 


. Vende Vd. (usted) aceite para banho 


de sol? 


. Quisiera reservar un asiento en el 


trén. 


.Un sitio cerca de la ventanilla por 


favor. 


. Es un trén expreso 6 ordinario? 


. Es esto el camino hacia.................... ia 
. Podemos alcanzar............... antes del 
anochecer ? 


. Puede Vd. dar un empujoén a mi 


coche? 


. Haga el favor de llevarme al garaje 


mas cercano. 


. Me gustaria volver a mi hotel. 

. Quiero tomar un bano. 

. Quisiera ver unos lugares histéricos. 
. Tendria Vd. un taxi listo para mi? 


. Haga el favor de mandar mi equipaje 


a la estacion. 


. Quisiera que me envien esto a mi 


casa. (or: to my country: a mi pais). 


. Me gustaria reservar una mesa para 


esta noche a las ocho. 


. Me puede dar cambio? 
. He perdido una maleta. 


. Vd. tiene razon. Me equivoqué. 


. Puedo dejar un recado? 


. KIAY-roh 


PRONUNCIATION 


.May goostah-REE-ah alkee-LAHR 


oonah seeyah de coo-BIAYR-tah. 


. VEN-day oostay ah-SAY-tay pahrah 


BAH-nioh day sohl? 


.Kee-SYAY-rah rayservahr oon ah- 


SYENN-toh enn el trenn. 


.Oon seetyoh sayrkah day lah venn- 


tahneeyah pohr fahvohr. 


. Ays oon trenn esspressoh oh ohrdee- 


NAH-rioh? 


. Ays estoh el kahminoh ahsiah? 
. Poh-DAY-moss ahlcan-SAHR .......... 


antays dayl ahnohtshay-SAYR? 


. PWAY-day oostay dahr oon empoo- 


HONN ah mee KOHT-chay? 


. Hahgah el fahvohr de liay-VAHR- 


may ahl gah-RAH-hay mass sayr- 
KAH-noh. 


. May goostah-REE-ah volvayr ah mee 


hotel. 


toh-MAHR oon BAH- 
nyoh. 


. Kee-SYAY-rah vayr oonohs looGAH- 


rays ees-TOH-rikohs. 


. Tenn-DREE-ah oostay oon taxi listoh 


pahrah me? 


.Hahgah el fah-VOHR day mann- 


DAHR me ay-kee-PAH-hay ah lah 
esstah-SYONN. 


. Kee-SYAY-rah kay may enVEE-ayn 


estoh ah me cahsah, (ah me pah-YS). 


. May goostah-REE-ah ray-sayr-VAHR 


oonah maysah pahrah estah notchay 
ah lahs OH-tchoh. 


. May PWAY-day dahr CAM-bioh? 
. Ay per-DEE-doh oonah mahlay-tah. 
-Oostay TIAY-nay rahson. May ay- 


kee-voh-KAY. 
Pwaydoh day-HAR oon raykahdoh? 
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By Ship: Lifé on the Mississippi, as 
Mark Twain and many of his con- 
temporaries made note, flowed as 
smoothly as Ol’ Man River himself. 
In point “of fact, it still does on 


dering way up the Big River to St. 
Paul or all the way down to New 
Orleans. Fares for these outings— 
four classes of cabins are available— 
range from $63.00 as rock-bottom 
on the weekend jaunts to $525.00 


SaTEWAY 


“An Adventure in Travel” 
PERSONALLY ESCORTED, ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 10 


EUROPE 


12 COUNTRIES — 35 to 52 DAYS — via 
Queen Elizabeth » Queen Mary United States 
America « Atlantic + Arosa Sky ° or Air 


WEEKLY DEPARTURES TO DEC. 17th 


Now you can afford that long-dreamed- 
about European vacation. You will make 
exciting visits to Europe's most interesting 
spots. Companionship for those traveling 
alone. Travel comfortably in modern motor- 
coach with spacious reclining seats. Good, 
carefully selected hotels: Superb food 
throughout. The one rate includes steamer 
round-trip tourist class—hotels—practically 
all meals—sightseeing—tips, etc. For an 
unforgettable adventure in fravel, see your 
travel agent or write for descriptive folder. 


for top accommodations on the 
twenty-day hauls. All rates are 
pegged on double occupancy. The 
Queen makes as many stops as time 
will permit, with shore trips on the 


as its destination an exotic, tropic 
wonderland. Hawaii is as American 
as apple pie—with poi, papaya and 
grass skirts thrown in for good 
measure and Pan American is pre- 
pared to fly you there for an eight- 
day stay at $290.66, from West Coast 
cities, including accommodations at 
a Waikiki hotel. If you want to leave 
from as far east as, say, Minneapolis, 
the tab will run to $434.36. The 
itinerary begins with a morning ar- 
rival in Honolulu and garlanding 
with the traditional lei, followed 
by both days at leisure and days 
a-touring. The latter to include a 
twenty-mile yacht tour around Pearl 
Harbor, visits to a banana and pa- 
paya plantations, trips tomountains, 
to Robert Louis Stevenson’s home 
and a variety of other sites. 


By Bus: Conducted, 16-day, $265.00 
motor coach tours leaving New York 
City July 5 and 19 and again on 
August 2 and 16 are Parker Tours, 
Inc., suggestion for travelers who 
want to see Florida and the Smoky 
Mountains thoroughly. Almost ev- 
ery spot of general or particular in- 
terest from Manhattan to the Ever- 
glades is touched on this tour, 


Now- 
COMPLETE YOUR TRIP 
...with the scenes 


you didn’t get! 


HI-FI COLOR 


, 


color catalog of 35 mm slides and ‘Suggestions 
For Giving a Travelog.” Stereo catalog free if 
requested. Name the spot...we have the slide. 
Write today! Wolfe slides are... 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
...they have to be good! 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 
Dept. T, Los Angeles 24, California 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1958. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the | 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, 


Mediterranean . . . 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 5311 Johnson Drive 
Lawrence, Kansas Mission, Kansas ~ 


AIR—SH!P—TOURS—CRUISES 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly, 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


* 
the refurbished, under-new-manage- New Orleans cruise, for instance, ; 
“ment Delta Queen—one of the last at Paducah, Natchez, Oak Allee : 
of the old-time passenger paddle- Plantation, Baton Rouge, Memphis, a 
wheelers and a cruise craft that re- Paducah again, Evansville, Louis- . % 
fuses to be confined even to the ville and Madison. 635 G Tower Bridge, Londo f 
mighty expanse ol the’ Mississippi, Among the shorter sailings are ‘ 
but branches out“to. both the Olfio ten-day roundtrip cruises to Pitts- Hi-Fi Color Views , 
and ‘Tennessee streams. Sailing from _ burgh and Reelfoot Lake, Ken- a Ree ee if 
Cincinnati nine months of the year tucky, a seven-day junket to 2 Stereo (3-D) x 

(November through January she is Kentucky Lake plus three and four | uyois are there” with Wolte LEI Calennuieeae B 
out of service), the Queen offers day cruises of lesser mileage. * magnificent scenic views...restricted interiors of = 
cruises as short as three days or as treasures, “éxteriainerl/< 225- extiuaiye stat 5, 
long as twenty, covering acompara- By Air: Never let it be said that counttiga, with title ald nan SudEees $200 : 
tively few miles of the Ohio or wan- —@_ purely American trip can’t have Send Se Couple Oa tine cent tee 4 


Free toWRITERS 


seeking a book publisher 


Two factefilled, illustrated brochures tell how 
to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na- 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. T-5. 


Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


including a three-day stopover in 
Miami Beach. The tab includes ac- 
commodations, all incidental ad- 
mission fees and such-like, but ex- 
cludes meals. 

For added details, write TRAVEL. 


GATEWAY AL 2day4 


1350 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Wisconsin 7-0030 ; 
Phila.: Land Title Bldg. e Los Angeles: 606 So. Hill St. | 
Chicago: 22t N. La Salle St. 


EAA AT RE TES 
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See America 


from 


Your Armchair! 


Simm =F 1 6m 
TRAVEL 
MOVIES 


NOW in 8mm COLOR TOO! 


YOSEMITE WONDERLAND 


America’s most popular National Park 
is captured in this camera painting of 
its unspoiled scenic marvels. You'll see 
Bridal Veil Falls, Mirror Lake, Half 
Dome, Cathedral Spires and more of 
nature’s settings for year ’round fun. 


FLORIDA'S HIGH SPOTS 


You'll thrill to the panorama of plush 
hotels, the fast action at Hialeah and the 
delightful bathing beauties at Cypress 
Gardens. There’s unusual entertainment, 
too, at the Parrot Jungle, Reptile Farm 
and Marine Studios. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


PRICES INDICATED FOR ONE TITLE 
ONLY 


SPECIAL COLOR EDITIONS 
8mm 


Headline $3.95 Complete $12.95 
16mm Sound De Luxe $47.25 
BLACK & WHITE EDITIONS 


8mm 16mm 
Headline $1.95 Headline $2.95 
Complete $5.95 Complete $9.75 


16mm Sound De Luxe $22.95 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. NY.17 


CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN JULY 


1-6. Barnum Westivalcscl oi ves suss vans BRLdeepore. Conn. 


l-Aug. 10. Palace Courtyard Opera. .Copenhagen, Denmark 
l-Aug. 20. Summer Festivielccere. ais eeloape ber Yugoslavia 
2-5. Henley Regatta.........-Henley-on-Thames, England 
2-Aug. 10. Berkshire Music Festival.......Lenox, Mass. 
3=5. ‘Bit & Spur Rode0i vvicesstvonsosewevew Doers Utah 
3-5. Water Wonderland Festival........Menominee, Mich. 
4. Le Losange d'Or Boat Competition 


Monte Carlo, Monaco 


4-5. Mountain State Festival.........-Glenville, W. Va.= 


4,24. Ute Indian Sun Dances.......-..-.Roosevelt, Utah 
6. Midsummer Giant Slalom Race......Tahoe City, 
6-17. St. Firmin Festival \...ss..ceeys st omplonds spose 
Welk. Organists' Competition........-eHaariem, HOttam 
7-12. “Stampede. Sowedice cs ccaweces COLSAMY, Bees, Uelnaem 
8-13. Intl. Musical Eisteddfod.......Llangollen, Wales 
9-11. Cherry Festival. .cs. sac cuwcise ose Ment Stee, iLeime 
10-12. Hell's Canyon Rodeo. sscvsvsswesss sWELSEr.tCane 
10-13. Pawnee Indian Powwow. ...s.«se.cess er awnee, Okla. 
11-27... Ballet Festiva lc sé. ccc.eco alse sisie ole aie.e OL Va eee 
11-31. San Ignacio de Loyola Celeb....Guanajuato, Mex. 
12-135. Lightning Champ. Regatta 
Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. 
Medieval Tilting Tournaments.Sondeborg, Denmark 
Song of Songs Pageant. <0.cscscseceshalia. “onan 
Trials for Sloop-Cup Race...%.<... Newport, neue 
13. Highland Games & Clan Gatherings....Linville, N.C. 
13=r5. Wild Horse FeStival.<«...«..s..e.s.eHharamachi, Japan 
13-19. Red River Valley Fair...........efargo, N. Dak. 
14-18. Craftsmen's Fair of So. Highlands 
Asheville, 


12-13 ° 
12-16. 
12-19 ° 


NuiGs 


ee o 


Califass 


14-20. Show BOA Es s-sshe oie esi «lew slew late stantO oom Mich. *) f 


16-Aug. 12. Petrus de Dacia Miracle Play.Visby, Sweden 
17=-19.... Dinosaur: Roundup. s <<... ss cste bee os « ei Oita nee 
17-20. Schubert Festival... cceececveees Vienna, Austria 
17-Sept. 15. Swiss Women's ExpoSition...Zurich, Switz. 
18=20. Koshare Indian Festival.........ba Junta, Colon 
18=27 5 Indian DaySicswc cls «cee © s eters DOM eae tele ee Oa eel 
19-Aug. 17. 800th Anniv. Celeb.........Munich, Germany 
20. Water Skiing Show... .c.<seescwsswess DOWLSLONS MiG 
20." Outboard «Marathon... cs... dec cesses ChODOVEON. | MEGuE 
20. Intl. Folklore Festival....St. Jean-de-Luz, France 
20=21.. Boat. Race Regatta... ....cecee sGuNtEOrsville, Anes 
21-26. Frontier Days Celebration........Cheyenne, Wyo. 
22. Ranchero Days. wecccncccesceseveces lOrrance, Calice 
25-50. Lotus Festival... .cececceces Virginia Beach, Vas 
235-Aug. 25. Richard Wagner Opera Festival : 

Bayreuth, Germany 
24-26. La Semana Santiaguera.« <‘s ces sn ue os ena Cone 
24-Sept. 21. Design Cavalcade....:Hameenlinna, Finland 
25. Children's Folk Dance Festival.....Waikiki, Hawaii 
25-27. Intl. Roundup Cavalcade.........Pawhuska, Okla. 
20-Aug. 51. Performing Arts Festival..Santander, Spain 
26. Yacht Club Regattas. seed. nec cee sus ove BELStolsimee 
26-28. Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo.....Dauphin Island, Ala. 
26-Aug. Sl. Music & Art Festival.....Salzburg, Germany 
27. Zulu’ Dance Festival, ..ccsesam alg cew e Natal. vost mr ee 
27. Pilgrimage.....seeecceeeesseCroagh Patrick, Ireland 
27-Aug. 3. Open-Air Theatre Festival.Wiltz, Luxembourg 
27-Aug. 35. Sandhamm Regatta & Cup Races 

Stockholm, Sweden 
27-Aug. 5. Yachting Regatta Week....St. Moritz, Switz. 
27-Aug. 5. Gymnastics Festival.........Munich, Germany 
28-51. North Dakota State Fair..........Minot, N. Dak. 
50. Pony Penning & Roundup....Chincoteague Island, Va. 
3l-Aug. 3. Mother Lode Fair & Rodeo..Yuba City, Calbire 
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~ SUMMER U.S.A. 


- 


W AnveR WHERE you will, the United States can match any vacation mood. 
You can take part in a birthday celebration—Minnesota’s Centennial— 
camp in Maryland's State Parks, follow your hobby across the land or view 
a unique collection of Americana in Nebraska. If that’s too far from wa- 


tr for you, try family fishing fun along Cape Cod. History and scenery 


“ 


Saxe 


conibine ideally in the tri-state Cumberland Gap region, and island lovers 
awit discover surprising sanctuaries within Ohio’s borders. California’s 
coast includes unmatched Monterey, and there’s an east coast haven just 
40 miles from Manhattan. To escape all sense of city life, a boat trip 
through Montana’s Badlands will give you the solitude you seek. And an- 
other uncrowded section puts you in the sparkling sea on Washington's 


North Beach. Such entrancing areas are detailed in this issue for TRAVEL 


readers seeking sensible yet satisfying summer sites for their vacation days. 
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MINNESOTA 


BY VERNON POPE 


Tuere are few things as exciting 
as a birthday party, at least when 
you're young, and all year long 
it’s birthday party-time in Minne- 
sota. The state of “ten thousand 
lakes’”—there are really more than 
11,000—is 100 years old. Centenari- 
ans are youngsters among U. S. 
states—31 of Minnesota’s sisters are 
older. Alongside a really ancient 
lady like Paris, Minnesota is still a 
bright young miss in pigtails. So all 
the energy, imagination and gaiety 
of youth has been put to work for the 
Centennial celebration. No field of 
activity will go unmarked, and there 
is a crowded sports calendar. There 
will also be pageantry and parades 
and some of the most unusual fetes 
ever held anywhere, such as Beard 
and Bustle Day at Morgan (June 
15), Willmar’s Kaffee Fest (June 
26-28) , Chief Bug Day Celebration 
at Walker (July 4) or Sauerkraut 
Days at Henderson (August 25-27) . 

The famous Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial, however, heads the list of 
important summer attractions. 
Held in the City of Lakes from 
July 18 through July 27, it offers 
everything the water enthusiast 
could want: turtle races, fishing 
contests, bathing beauties, swim- 
ming and boat races. Preceding the 
Aquatennial will be a ten-day canoe 
derby down 450 miles of the Missis- 
sippi, from Bemidji to St. Paul. Ar- 
rival of the winning canoe will be 
the signal for the start of the water 
show. 
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Annual Minneapolis Aquatennial, July 18-27, will feature centennial theme for fun, parades. 


Elsewhere in Minnesota there 
will be 32 historical pageants in that 
many towns, plus a host. of Centen- 
nial music and folk festivals. Most 
colorful of the pageants is the re- 
enactment of the Song of Hiawatha 


_at Pipestone on three succeeding 


weekends (July 18-20, 25-26 and 
August 1-3). There, at the site of 
the sacred quarries, where Indians 
once came to collect the stone from 
which they fashioned pipes of peace, 
their descendants will present the 
dramatization of Longfellow’s great 
epic poem. 

Equally exciting is the Oxcart 
Trek which will roll over the Pem- 
bina Trail, just as the fur traders 
did in pioneer days, from Warren, 
South Dakota, to St. Paul. The ar- 
rival of the wagon train, which must 
fight off Indian attacks and “circle 
up” each night before starting-the 
campfires, will coincide with the 
start of the Minnesota State Fair 
and Centennial Exposition on Aug- 
ust 23. Billed as the world’s largest 
state agricultural fair, the ten-day 
show will feature an unusual ex- 
hibit this year—the Centennial 
Train. This six-car rolling museum 
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of exhibits, though patterned after 
the famous Freedom Train of 1948, 
is twice as big. Each of the cars will 
relate some aspect of the Minnesota 
Story: its past, filled with the rom- 
ance of the exploring voyageurs and 
the dedication of the early mission- 
aries; the present importance of the 
state in milling, manufacturing, 
electronics, health and recreation; 
and the promise of the future to 
the “top of the nation’”’ where ocean- 
going liners will soon drop anchor 
at Duluth’s doorstep with the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

All of this is just the icing on the 
birthday cake. If you've ever been to 
Minnesota, you know of the wealth 
of scenic wonders there, of the 
wilderness country that’s open only 
to canoe and portage, the unequaled 
fishing, the lake that holds an island 
for every day of the year, and the 
lake within a lake. But no matter 
how often you’ve been there, you 
can always count on finding some- 
thing new each visit. 

Lovers of wildlife will want to 
see Beltrami Island state forest, 
sanctuary of the last remaining herd 
of woodland caribou, or Frontenac, 


America for the audly of bird mi Tae = | 
tions. In this isolated town near Re i 
Wing can be seen such rare nesting 
species as the prothonotary warbler, 4 
the tufted titmouse and the blue 
gray gnat-catcher. 
There’s no predicting what you 3 
will find in Minnesota. Within its” i 
boundaries are the world’s rasp- — 
berry capital, peony capital, thes 
iron ore capital which is also the=* 
world’s largest village, America’ Sit 
Halloween capital, its Holstein — 
capital and the country’s rutabaga 
center. Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street _ 
is Sauk Center, and the source of the | 3 
Mississippi, narrow enough to cross 
in fifteen steps, is at Lake Itasca. 
With a population of little more 
than 3,000,000, the state neverthe- 
less manages to be a United Nations _ 
in miniature. You'll see a bit of The . 
Netherlands at Hollandale with its 
brightly painted cottages and neat 
gardens, and the saunas of Finland 
in the busy community of New York 
Mills. Askov is Danish, Red Wing 
is a little Switzerland, and the Scan- — 
dinavians are everywhere. Yet, be- 
lieve it or not, the descendants of 
Germans outnumber those of any | 
other nationality in this state of sur-_ 
prises. oy 
Perhaps the biggest rarer is 
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‘Minnesota’s Northwest Angle, a 


pint-sized piece of territory that be- 
longs to the U. S. because of a dash — 
of ignorance and a large measure 
of luck. Back in the days when the 
American colonists settled a Treaty 
of Independence with the British, 
such distinguished’ men as Ben- 
jamin Franklin, John Jay and John 
Adams agreed to boundaries which 
extended north to Lake of the 
Woods and from there due west to 
the Mississippi. Neither they nor 
the British knew at the time that 
the Mississippi doesn’t reach that 
far north. Fifty years elapsed be- 
fore the source of the Father of Wa- 
ters was discovered more than 150 
miles south at Lake Itasca. That is 
how the new nation acquired a 
bonus piece of territory. which has 
come to be known as “Little Orphan 
Angle.” The northernmost point in 
the United States, these 130 square 
miles of wilderness are hitched to 
Canadian soil and separated from 
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Centennial Train on Tour. : 
U.S. Sectional Trap Shoot Championships, Hopkins Gun Club. 
Fishing Season Opens for Large and Small-mouthed Bass. 
National Antique Car Owners Centennial Meet, Shattuck School, Faribault. 


Centennial Showboat Premiere, Minneapolis. - rae aha 
Centennial Fiesta Days, Montevideo. smn 

Kaffee Fest Centennial Celebration, Willmar. a eo 

North Central Centennial Pistol Shooting Championships, Rochester. gi 
Centennial Showboat Tours Minnesota River Towns. : a 


_Clay County Centennial Pageant, Buffalo River State Park. 


Centennial Roaring Stoney Days, Ely. 
Minnesota AAU Swim Championships, Austin. 
Paul Bunyan Water Carnival, Bemidji. 

Aquatennial Paul Bunyan Canoe Derby, Bemidji to eee . 
Northwest Water Carnival, Detroit Lakes. — 5 
Steamboat Days Centennial Celebration, Winona. a 
Indian Festival, Mission State Park, Lac Qui ee in 
Edgerton Dutch Festival and Centennial Jubilee, Edgerton. x” 


ah 


. Song « of Hiawatha Centennial Pageant, Pe 


en 


polis Aquatennial and Aguaveanial Salute: oe 


“Red tives Oxcart Trek along Pembina Trail, Warren to St. Paul. 


ie Central Small Bore aie Satie Coon Rapids. 


Centennial te Tours Mien Ree Towns. 


Stillwater Centennial Play Days, Stillwater. _ 

American Legion State Junior Baseball Tournament, Midway es St. Paul. 
Folk Dance Festival, Leif Erikson Park, Duluth. 

National Archery Tournament, Fort Snelling. 


: US. Open Chess Tournament, Rochester. Eas 


State Centennial Horseshoe Tournament, nese 
St. Paul Open Golf Tournament, Keller, St. Paul. | 
Statewide Centennial Folk Dance Festival, Fane St. ue i 


Minnesota State Fair and Centennial , sition, Bt tat ac 
Wild Rice Festival, Deer River. eee i 
- Minnesota Centennial Muzzle Loaders ate pionship: Matches, Mankato. 


Kandiyohi Cay Centennial Pioneer Daye Willmar. 
Defeat of Jesse James Days, Northfield. 


-World’s Softball Tournament, Minneapolis Parade Gone 


National Checker eences Jackson. 
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the rest of Minnesota by water in — 
the summer and ice in the winter. — 
There are no roads leading into it. — 
Visitors come by plane or boat, dog — 
sled or snowmobile. = 

Another curiosity is the spot two — 
miles north of Virginia, Muinn., — 
where the highway crosses the great _ 
Laurentian Highland Divide. A- 
raindrop, hitting just right, theoret- : 
ically could be split in three with © 
one part joining the Mississippi in 
its race to the Gulf of Mexico, a 
second making its way eastward to — 
the Atlantic and the last flowing — 
WL north to the Arctic. This is the real — 
top of the continent where the great 
separation of waters occurs. : 

Water is important to Minnesota. 3 
It has more surface water than any 
other state in the U. S., some 4,000,- 
000 acres of it. Buhl, Minn., prides — 
itself on the best drinking water in 
the country, and Green Lake has the 
purest water of any lake on the 
North American continent. Ninety-— 
five percent of all Minnesotans live — 
within five miles or less of recrea- 
tional water. 

But there are more than lakes and 
rushing rivers, spectacular cascades 
and waterfalls to Minnesota. There 
are the catacombs of Yucatan, the 
great Mesabi range, the boyhood 
home of Charles A. Lindbergh and 
Winona, the city built on sawdust. 
There are trained bass and perform- 
ing otters, an orchid farm, and 
Noonan’s Bit O’Heaven—the finest 
private flower garden in the U. S. 
And, of course, the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, and all the sights of the 
Twin Cities—Minneapolis and St. 
Paul—tempt travelers. 

Though only a century old, Min- 
nesota claims a long history in ac- 
commodating tourists. In fact, the 
state maintains it received the very 
first tourists to America. The Ken- 
sington Runestone, found near 
Alexandria, Minn., bears a 1362 
date and its inscription, in the old 
Norse alphabet, says the Vikings 
camped and fished there more than 
100 years before Columbus made 
his way across\the Atlantic. The 
original Runestone is on permanent 
display at Alexandria. Be sure to see 
it, if you're going to the birthday 
party. You'll be delighted you added 
yourself to a lengthy list of visitors 
to marvelous Minnesota. @ 
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BY SANDO BOLOGNA 


ARYLAND, one of the smallest of 
the states, makes up for its size with 
richness in history and with an 
abundant variety of natural beauty 
and resources. The Old Line State 
—so called because of its reliability 
in times of conflict—has been called 
a great natural playground. On 
Chesapeake Bay, which divides 
Maryland in two, there are broad 
expanses of beaches for swimming 
and picnic purposes. The tidal wa- 
ters abound with some 200 species 
of fish of salt-water varieties, some 
of which are caught up the tribu- 
taries. Within the marshes, there 
are concentrations of hunting areas 
for duck, geese, turkey and grouse. 

Traveling westward you traverse 
the Piedmont Plateau and you can 
stop at any number of the string 
of 110 roadside picnic places. The 
first one was opened only in 1952 
when Sandy Point Park of 762 acres 
was dedicated on Revell Highway, 
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Tiny, acre-and-half 
Wye Oak Park has 
giant, 400-year-old 
tree just off 
U.S. 213 in 
eastern Maryland. 


On peninsula jutting 
into Chesapeake 

Bay, Elk Neck State 
Park boasts mooching 
deer, housekeeping 
cabins, water sports. 


north of Annapolis, at the western 
terminus of the Chesapeake Bay 
Bridge. West of Baltimore is Patap- 
sco State Park where 8,000 acres of 
rustic land is being turned into 
recreational area along the banks 
of the Patapsco River. 

The Appalachian Region in west- 
ern Maryland is pervaded with 
rugged mountain terrain. In Gar- 
rett County, for example, are fish- 
ing and hunting paradises. They are 
found in the Savage River Forest 
of 52,520 acres, the largest forest in 
Maryland. Well-furnished camp- 
sites for families are used from 
early spring through late fall. Thou- 
sands motor into Maryland from 
Washington, D.C., and neighboring 
states to avail themselves of the pic- 
turesque trails for hiking and rid- 
ing and to fish for trout, bass and 
pike at fast-flowing streams. 

More than 120,000 acres are pre- 
served in the fift®en state parks, ten 
state forests, and the 110 picnic and 
recreation areas which are actually 
small parks. Some 13,000 acres of 
playland, historic monuments, bath- 
ing and hiking facilities are in the 
parks which are always being im- 
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Vacationing families with car, camp equipment, can go nomad in Maryland's 110 different picnic-recreation areas, fifteen parks, ten state forests. 


proved and expanded. The objec- 
tive of state park planners is to have 
a recreation area or state park with- 
in 25 miles of every urban center. 

Charges for uses of the camp fa- 
cilities are nominal. Most state- 
maintained cabins have _ utilities, 
including hot and cold running wa- 
ter, flush toilets, electricity, gas stove 
and water heater. Fireplace wood is 
provided without cost, as well as up 
to 200 pounds of ice every week. De- 
tails on each park or forest may be 
obtained by writing to the superin- 
tendent of each place or to the De- 
partment of Forests and Parks, State 
Office Building, Annapolis, Md. 
Gambrill State Park, six miles 
northwest of Frederick, is 1,14] 
acres of rich wooded countryside un- 
rolling like a huge canvas to reveal 
seemingly endless horizons from an 
elevation of 1,600 feet. To enhance 
the pleasant surroundings are 105 
picnic tables, 40 fireplaces, kitchen 
and dining hall with 100 seating 
capacity, two shelters, two pavilions, 
water and sanitary facilities. This 
park is south of the Frederick City 
Municipal Forest and Cunningham 
Falls State Park. 
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Patapsco State Park follows the 
Patapsco River from Elkridge to 
Marriottsville, touching Baltimore, 
Carroll and Howard counties. 
Along country roads which twist 
with the river are 500-odd_ picnic 
tables, 250 fireplaces, eleven pavil- 
ions, controlled parking areas, tent- 
camping and overnight car-tenting 
facilities. It can be reached by vari- 
ous routes, including U. S. Highway 
40 and Washington Boulevard 
(U.S. Route 1) south of Baltimore. 
Wye Oak State Park, smallest of 
Maryland’s parks and one of the 
smallest in the U. S., has only an 
acre and a half. It is shaded by Wye 
Oak, one of the most famous of 
America’s trees—a 165-foot spread 
and a 95-foot height. The General 
Assembly bought the tract of land 
in 1940 to preserve the 400-year-old 
tree. Tourists drive out of their set 
itineraries to photograph the tree 
by the side of U. S. Highway 213, 
near Wye Mills, Talbot County, in 
eastern Maryland. 

Cunningham Falls State Park, 
which can be reached on U. S. High- 
way 15, about sixteen miles north- 
east of Frederick, was known as the 


Catoctin 
deeded back to Maryland by the 
Federal Government in June 1954. 
This 4,447 acres of wooded land had 
been bought in 1935 by the Resettle- 
ment Administration as one of the 
33 national demonstrations of the 
suitability of submarginal land for 
recreation. By returning the area 
to Maryland, the state’s park acre- 
age was increased substantially. At 
Catoctin President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sought rest in the seclud- 
ed “Shangri-La.” The area is now 
Camp David but for hiking en- 
thusiasts and fishermen it is still a 
“bit of heaven.” 
Washington Monument State Park, 
two miles east of Boonsboro and 
reached by U. S. Highway 40 from 
Zittlestown, is at an elevation of 
1,600 feet, with panoramic views of 
three states, as well as several Civil 
War Battlefields. Big attraction is a 
34-foot-high monument, the first 
memorial to George Washington. 
It was built in 1827 by area residents 
who learned that Baltimore was 
planning to put up a formal monu- 
ment and they decided to erect their 
shrine first. On this 104-acre site are 
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Top wilderness area, 
Garrett County, 
has unaptly named 
Muddy Creek Falls, 
much of Maryland's 
best fishing. 
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50 picnic tables, 25 open-air fire- 
places, a refreshment building, 
seven shelters for outdoorsmen, and 
water and sanitary facilities. 

Fort McHenry National Monument 
and Historic Shrine in Baltimore is 
visited by about 750,000 people ev- 
ery year. All American school chil- 
dren are taught that Francis Scott 
Key, a young lawyer, witnessed a 
British bombardment here Septem- 
ber 13, 1812, which inspired him to 
write The Star Spangled Banner. 
Tourists also visit Mt. Olivet Ceme- 
tery at Frederick to see the grave of 
Key and a monument over which 
the American flag is always flying. 
Fort Frederick State Park, built 
in 1756, was used during the French 
and Indian War, the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, and the Civil 
War. The park’s museum is a treas- 
sury of history. Trees of 27 species 
are preserved on the 278-acre site on 
which are 40 modern picnic tables, 
ten open fireplaces, shelter, pavilion, 
playground equipment and water- 
sport facilities. You can reach the 
park off U. S. Highway 40, five miles 
south of Clear Spring. Another his- 
toric spot, also in Washington 
County, the Antietam National 
Battlefield Site, two miles south of 
Sharpsburg, has an excellent library 
and museum stocked with trophies 
and mementoes of fiercest single 
day’s fighting during the War be- 
tween the States when 23,000 Union 
and Confederate soldiers were 
casualties on September 17, 1862. 
Elk Neck State Park-Forest, com- 
prising 657 acres of parkland and 
2,742 acres of forest, a recreation 
area surrounded by the Northeast 
and Elk Rivers flowing into Chesa- 
peake Bay. Among pine groves, wa- 
ter-sport enthusiasts may camp, rent 
rowboats, swim and enjoy excellent 
fishing and crabbing. Nature-lovers 
find ample opportunity for hiking 
and bird study. Nine housekeeping 
cabins, each with a capacity for four 
people, are provided with electric 
light, gas stove, table, benches, four 
cots with mattresses. There are 45 
picnic tables, eighteen fireplaces, a 
pavilion, and a central washhouse 
with hot and cold running water, 
flush toilets, showers and washtubs. 
The forest, one mile east of North 
East, and the park, ten miles south 
of North East, can be reached via 


al 


Rowe 40. Elk Neck is daniealuees 


Delaware and Pennsylvania towns. 
Gathland State Park, popular for 


its historic significance as well as — 


scenic beauty, has a 50-foot stone 


monument on Stone Mountain— 
only park memorial in America to_ 


heroic war correspondents. Within 
the 101-acre site are 35 tables, water 
and outdoor sanitation and an 
amphitheater. Situated on Cramp- 
ton Gap on Route 572, one mile 
west of Burkittsville, there are ideal 
hiking and camping areas along the 
Appalathian Trail. 

Savage River State Forest, largest 
of Maryland’s forests, offers perhaps 
the state’s most entrancing scenery 
from an elevation of from 1,400 to 
3,000 feet. The New Germany 
Recreation Area, with a thirteen- 
acre blue lake, is in the center of the 
forest. All the modern facilities 
found in the other parks and forests 
are available in the ten housekeep- 
ing cabins, 140 tables, nine fire- 
places, seven shelters, two pavilions, 
a recreation hall, and other conveni- 
ences for hikérs and sportsmen. 
There are also winter-fun facilities. 
The forest can be easily reached 
from Maryland’s larger cities, being 
in Garrett County, five miles south- 
east of Grantsville on U.S. Highway 
40. 


Swallow Falls Forest, in the heart 


of Garrett County, has cool shady 
groves in Muddy Creek and Toliver 
Falls, a graceful 70-foot lacy cascade 
where waters tumble over a rocky 
shelf to form the highest and most 
spectacular falls in Maryland. Ex- 
cellent facilities are provided for 
camping and picnicking, including 
80 tables, eight fireplaces, eight shel- 


ters, a pavilion, ample parking, and - 


accommodations for tent camping, 
all within a woodland of 7,450 acres. 
Potomac State Forest is a 12,053- 
acre wonderland, much of it primi- 
tive, which is divided into two sec- 
tions. One is on Backbone Moun- 
tain along State Route 135, four 
miles east of Swanton, and the other 
is nine miles sotth of Deer Park, 
bordering the Potomac River. A 
magnificent panorama of majestic 
mountains, the highest elevation in 
the state, winding valleys and deep 
ravines lure campers, fishermen and 
hunters. @ 
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popular with residents of nearby — 


BY THOMAS B. LESURE 


For more FUN on your next vaca- 
tion, take along your hobby. By 
making a hobby an integral part of 
a trip, high-pleasure dividends can 
be added with littie effort and cost. 
Indeed, a hobby trip is ideal for 
either short, week-end excursions or 
longer jaunts. And with a hobby 
along, an otherwise ordinary jour- 
ney may be turned into a stimulat- 
ing adventure. 

Chances are you’ve been taking 
one hobby--photography—on every 
trip. More than 85 per cent of all 
travelers do, even though they may 
not think of photography strictly in 
fae -nobby ‘sense. There are;.-of 
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course, a wealth of picture possibili- 
ties no matter where you go. But for 
something more directly keyed to 
this popular activity, set your sights 
on some of the art museums around 
the country which now display out- 
standing pictures made by local or 
regional specialists. Often there are 
special photo shows or amateur pic- 
ture-taking contests which local in- 
quiry will turn up. The former two 
not only exhibit outstanding photos 
but also give excellent tips on how 
to improve pictures. 

For the whole story of the won- 
derful world of photography, no 
locale matches the Eastman Kodak 


AVOCATION VACATION 


plants and Eastman Museum in 
Rochester, N. Y. Guided tours are 


“ conducted through both the camera 


works and film plant. The museum, 
on the other hand, vividly portrays 
every important phase of film de- 
velopment. 

If you happen to be a movie fan, 
mark down the Alexander Film 
Company in Colorado Springs 
where it’s possible to watch actual 
shooting of television commercials, 
creation of animated cartoons and 
trick camera photography. Almost 
everything you look at is full of 
ideas you can use. 

If you get fun out of making or 
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collecting woodcarvings, you'll not 
only find plenty of spots at which 
to examine exhibits or purchase 
carvings but also to watch crafts- 
men at work and have opportunities 
to swap talk on techniques. In addi- 
tion to the craftsmen around Bar 
Harbor, Maine, a near neighbor, 
tiny St.-Jean-Port-Joli on the St. 
Lawrence River in Quebec, offers 
one of North America’s most pic- 
turesque locales for woodcarving 
lore. The Bourgault and Leclerc 
families seem to monopolize the 
trade, but there are others who also 
like to talk about and demonstrate 
their work. 

Elsewhere, make a note of wood- 
carvers around Cordova, N. M.; 
craftsmen in the Virginia and North 
Carolina highlands; the carving ex- 
hibit at Logansport, Ind.; the Ear] 
Gresh Wood Parade in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; or the Museum of Wood 
carving in Spooner, Wisc. 

Many other crafts—weaving, 
ceramics, quilting, leatherwork, etc. 
have their legions of enthusiasts, 
and the places at which they’re pro- 
duced are too numerous to catalog. 
A few chosen at random include: 
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Antique fans may follow their hobby in shops like Old Barn Studio at E. Gloucester, Mass. 


weaving at the Biltmore Industries 
in Asheville, N. C.; the city’s annual 
Craftsmen’s Fair in late summer; 
the Pigeon Forge Pottery in Ten- 
nessee; the Parkway Craft Center 
on the Blue Ridge Parkway; 
Laconia, N. H., with its annual 
Craftsmen’s Fair; the -Vermont 
Guild of Oldtime Crafts and Indus- 
tries in Weston; and the Spanish- 
American weavers around Chimayo, 
N. M. 

In a class by themselves are the 
many wonderful and unique Indian 
crafts,Though many are made for 
the tourist trade—and you must be 
alert against inferior or imitation 
goods—they offer a different ap- 
proach—to say nothing of handsome 
items for your apparel or home. 
Biggest array—in the form of bas- 
ketry, rugs, silver products, pottery, 
paintings and dolls—are found in 
Arizona and New Mexico at plenty 
of trading posts. In other sections of 
the country, remember the Black- 
foot and Northern Plains Indian 
Craft Shop in Browning, Mont., 
Seminole goods in the Florida Ever- 
glades region, the Indian Arts and 
Crafts Museum at Anadarko, Okla., 


or Cherokee products in the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park ~ 
area: 

If art collecting or painting is 
your prime interest, you'll find ap- 
pealing places all over the nation—_ 
and not just subjects to put down 
on canvas. The famous art collec- 
tions in the museums of New York, 
Boston, Washington, Chicago, San 
Francisco and other big cities are 
obvious targets and, naturally, 
should be visited. But how about 
heading out of the cloistered halls 
and into the field? 

New England—to cite one region 
—abounds in art colonies. Sure lures 
are Provincetown, Kennebunkport, 
Rockport and Gloucester. Wood- 
stock, N. Y., is stocked with galleries 
as well as artists. So are Daos, 
N. M., and Carmel, Calif. Still other 
locales—mark down Sedona, Ariz., 
as one—have just been “discovered” 
and annually attKact more and more 
artists, both professional and ama- 
teur. It is in these places, above all 
others, that the person really inter- 
ested in art can have a gala vaca- 
tion. 


Closely akin to art, and often 
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dovetailed with it, are music and 
the theater. A host of summer the- 
aters—give a nod to New England— 
provide plenty of fun as well as— 
in many cases—fine examples of act- 
ing. Here, emphasis is often on the 
experimental type of theater or play 
—definitely off-beat. A twist on the 
summer theater, by the way, is the 
winter theater in warmer states. 
One very good one is the Sombrero 
Playhouse. (it attracts big name 
stars) in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dramas like The Common Glory, 
in Williamsburg, Va., the Black 
Hills Passion Play in Spearfish, 
S-.D.;/and-. Ramona, 1m. Hemet, 
Calif., and special events such as the 
Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, 
Conn., are “naturals.” But don’t 
overlook, for some real theatrical 
fun, chances to hiss the villain in 
melodramas at places like Virginia 
City, Mont., and Cripple Creek, 
Colo. And by all means, include lo- 
cal lore such as the Phoenix Dons 
Club's Superstition Gold in March 
and the Trial of Jack McCall in 
Deadwood, S. D. 

Lovers of good music—and all 
forms of culture—converge each 
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From cactus-studded 
links near Phoenix 

to pine-lined 
mountain fairways, 
golf fits into 

most itineraries. 


Painters like 
this miss at Cape 
May, N.J., can 
decorate their 
homes with 
vacation views. 


summer on Aspen, Colo., for its de- 
servedly noted festival. But it’s only 
one of many musical magnets 
around the country. As a start, con- 
sider the famed summer Tangle- 
wood Concerts with the Boston 
Symphony in Lenox, Mass.; the 
Musical Museum at Deansboro, 
N. Y., with antique instruments you 
may play; the MacDowell Music 
Colony near Peterborough, N. H.; 
tributes to Johann Sebastian Bach 
in Bethlehem’s (Pa.) annual Bach 
Festival and Berea’s (Ohio) Bach 
Museum and Festival; summer con- 
certs in Chicago’s Grant Park and 
on Boston’s Esplanade; candlelight 
concerts at eighteenth-century Wil- 
liamsburg; summer opera at Cen- 
tral City, Colo.; or even the jazz or- 
chestras of New Orleans. 

Maybe you like to collect shells 
or pretty rocks. Once more, the 
whole nation is your field. The rock- 
bound New England coast may not 
have the prettiest shells, but there’s 
plenty of variety. Then, heading 
south, the color heightens until 
Florida’s sunny shores abound with 
a multitude of exotic specimens. 
Both the Marine Museum in Fort 


Myers and the Shell Museum in 
Winter Park show off some of the 


world’s rarest, most beautiful and — 


costliest shells. On the West Coast, 
there are wonderful spots like Fan 
Shell Beach in California, and 
dozens of other places where shell 
collecting is enhanced by choice bits. 
of driftwood and flotsam from the 
sea. 


Rocks, on the other hand, can be 


found from coast to coast instead of 
just along the coasts. Foremost sec- 
tions are in the West, though you 
can add marble in Vermont, gold 
in North Carolina, granite in New 
Hampshire or Georgia, rhodonite 
in New Jersey, garnets in New 
York’s Adirondacks, tourmaline 
around New York City, columbite 
in Connecticut or pyromorphite in 
Pennsylvania—just to mention a 
few of the possibilities. 

Out West, enthusiasts might col- 
lect specimens in locales like the 
“golden triangle’”’ between Phoenix, 
Wickenburg and Prescott; the Black 
Hills of South Dakota; old mining 
locations in California, Nevada, 
Colorado and Montana; or a host of 
off-beat areas where the find may 
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run from gold to uranium and from 
azurite to petrified wood. 

How about antiques and history? 
Though these usually are two sepa- 
rate hobbies, they intertwine so 
much that it’s logical to consider 
them together. In the East, antique 
shops can be found around almost 
any bend in the road. New Orleans 
has shops teeming with them, too. 
And in the West, the plush shops 
are contrasted by ghost towns where 
relics of the past still may be dis- 
covered. Chances are, if you like to 


- acquire antiques, you won't miss a 


likely spot, anyway. The same is 
true of history since the whole na- 
tion boasts of important places. But 
have you ever thought of making 
these scenes—frontier forts, battle- 
fields, ancient Indian ruins and 
towns, hoary homes or public build- 


: ings, and so on—the chief targets of 


a vacation? The rewards, coupled 
with other vacation pleasures, can 
be great. 

Here, selected at random, are 
some of the places of antiquity that 
have special appeal: Colonial Wil- 


liamsburg, Va.; Old Sturbridge Vil- 
lage, Mass.; Mystic Seaport, Conn.; 
Kenmore, Monticello, Berkeley 
Plantation, Custis-Lee Mansion, 
Yorktown and Mt. Vernon, all in 
Virginia; the colonial town of Wis- 
casset, Me.; Fort McHenry National 
Monument in Baltimore; Fort Ti- 
conderoga and West Point in New 
York; Gettysburg Battlefield, Pa.; 
historic Boston, Charleston, Savan- 
nah and New Orleans; St. Augus- 
tine, Fla., and its Castillo de San 


Marcos; Indian ruins at Wupatki, ~ 


Montezuma Castle, Tuzigoot and 
Casa Grande National Monuments, 
Ariz.; Mesa Verde, Colo.; Coronado 
State Monument, Bandelier Na- 
tional Monument and Gran 
Quivira, N. M.; Sutter’s Fort in 
Sacramento; Virginia City, Mont.; 
Cripple Creek and Goldfield, Colo. 

Old coins? Visit the Museum of 
Monies in the Chase National Bank 
or the American Numismatic Mu- 
seum, both in New York City. Dolls? 
Try, among others, the Marene Doll 
House in Mt. Pocono, Pa., or Just 
Folks Doll House in Staunton, Va. 


Watches or clocks? Make a memo ~ 
of the Collection of Rare Watches, | 
Waltham, Mass., or the Clock Mu- — 
seums in Denver and Spillville, — 


Iowa. Glass? Plenty in West Vir- 


ginia.and other states, but tops ites 
the country is the fabulous Corn- — 
ing, (N.Y.) Glass Center, home of 5 
historic glassware, push-button ex- 
hibits and master Steuben glass | 
blowers. Hobbies in general? The — 
Lightner Museum of Hobbies in St. - 

Augustine, Fla., and the Nettie and 


Alice Museum of Hobbies in Beau- 
mont, Cahf. 

Or take in the Higgins Armory 
in Worcester, Mass., with its old 
knights’ armor; the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Furniture Museum; the 
Towle (silver) Gallery in Newbury- 
port, Mass.; the Marine Museum in 


Norfolk, Va., or the Whaling Mu- . 


seum in New Bedford, Mass.; or 
hundreds of other places. 

No matter what your favorite 
spare-time diversions may be, you'll 


‘ discover a whole new field of travel — 


pleasure by taking a hobby on va- 
cation. @ 


TRAVELING SOMEWHERE? 


LET NTC HELP YOU PLAN YOUR TRIP 


The National Travel Club will provide motor trip routings and information on accommoda- 
tions as a service to its members. All requests for information should be made at least three 
weeks prior to the date of departure to allow for full processing. Please mail coupons to: 
Information Service Director, National Travel Club, 50 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


lam planning a trip to 


| am going by car from 


and would like information on: 


PLANE BUS 
SHIP TRAIN 


There will be 


leave 


Name 


in my party. | plan to 
and return 
Approximate amount of money | wish to spend 


to 


HOTELS 
PACKAGE TRIP 


and would like a routing 
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Address 


| am planning to leave 


Address 


Zone 


State 


City 
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City 


Zone State 
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SAD 


Sa Se ae Pe ee eee es 


2 NEBRASKA 


Memento of more rugged 
days, solidly built cabin 
was originally used as 
stockade for defense 
against Indian attacks, 
dates from 1869. 


Vintage toy shopis |. 

=e lined with playthings used 
a nee ; by pioneer kids, has all 
articles—here as 
throughout Pioneer Village 
—in working order. 


Authentic government land 


office was brought to 

Village from Bloomington, 

Nebr., once helped 

thousands of homesteaders XC 
get land grants. 
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Little Lutheran church, 
used from 1884 until 
1950 in Minden, became 
Village's chapel 

when congregation built 
new, larger structure, 


Early Duryea auto is 
part of transportation 
exhibit that includes 

ox cart, stage coach, old 
train plus 1910 plane 
that flew U.S. mail. 


One of kitchen displays 
shows cooking equipment 
used through successive 
periods of U.S. culinary 
history, from wood-burning 
1830s to present day. 
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Cape Cod ‘Canal cuts 
= through peninsula, 
draws crowds of 
anglers when school 
fish come through. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BY RAY OVINGTON 


TRAVEL’S FISHING ADVENTURE 


tt lll atl 


et a Nal, 
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To ancuers, Cape Cod conjures up 
broad sweeps of endless beaches 
where striped bass gather to feed 
and sensational action when the 
schools are in cutting up the bait 
amid the hungry cries of gulls. Surf 
fishermen also meet here from all 
over the country for the annual sum- 
mer harvest, and stripers up to 110 
pounds have been taken, with the 
mean average among the big ones 
running from 40 to 60 pounds. 
Light tackle enthusiasts battle with 


stripers in the surf and along the. 


tidal inlets, and spinning tackle ac- 
counts for many fish of great size, 
the same spinning gear that is used 
in the ponds for bass and pan fish 
and in the streams for the fabulous 
runs of sea trout. There is also 
beach and pier fishing for the usual 
resident bottom fish, and party 
boats take out large numbers of 
enthusiasts. Finally, the epitome of 
fishing thrills is the charter boat for 
tuna and marlin. That, briefly, is 
the angling bill of fare at Cape Cod 
and at times, especially during sum- 
mer, a healthy argument may ensue 
as to where to go and what species 
to fish for, all of them so active and 
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present in such alluring numbers. 

Fishing possibilities on Cape Cod 
include the Cape Cod Canal, too, 
and it is fishable all its length. 
Hardly an hour goes by when at 
some point in the canal all the spe- 
cies of northern fish can’t be taken. 
I've seen times when the canal was 
so filled with striped bass and their 
partner in battle, the magnificent 
bluefish, that they slashed the water 
as far as the eye could see, cutting 
into the hordes of hait.fsh. 


Encouraged by fhe good seasoys 


past, and especially last year, fishing 
facilities on Cape Ced are expected 
to be further impfoved and en- 
larged. Boating services at Fal- 
‘mouth, Cotuit, Hyannis, Harwich, 
Wellfleet, Barnstable and Province- 
town have all been much expanded 
and enlarged, and a recent visit for 
a pre-season look disclosed much 
activity for additional catering to 
anglers all over the Cape. Offshore 
fishing from party and charter boats 
is definitely in for a season of much 
increased facilities. The interest in 
off-shore fishing is being anticipated 
by the alert guides and outfitters 
and I fully expect that Cape Cod 
will one day be as active a center 
of big-game angling as any port 
in Florida. With tuna, both the 
monsters and the 40-to-100-pound 
“school tuna,’ the swordfish, the 
shark and the marlin, with the lesser 
though potent dolphin, the deep-sea 
menu is highly appealing. All of this 
is summer fishing too, which fits in 
with a family man’s plans. 

In general terms, freshwater fish- 
ing on the Cape is excellent in its 
variety of species and types of wa- 
ter. The Cape isn’t broadcasting the 
fact, but we know from much past 
experience that one of the greatest 
fish in the world, the sea run brook 
trout, migrates salmonlike up many 
of the short but full freshwater 
creeks. These firm speckled beau- 
ties run from two to four pounds 
and are taken on conventional fly, 
bait casting and spinning tackle 
with your favorite trout lures. Large 
and small mouth bass and pickerel 
plus pan fish abound in the little 
lakes and ponds that dot the land- 
scape. Much of the fishing is from 
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the shore, a few lakes have rental 
boats and bait facilities and still 
more of the lakes can be worked 
from your car top or trailer boat. 

The calendar of fishing events is 
not without its serious overlapping. 
Striped bass run on the Cape and all 
around it from May through Oc- 
tober. Bluefish arrive in June and 
remain through October and into 
November. Big bluefins are often 
within sight of the beaches from 
June through October as are mack- 
erel and pollack. Schools of the lat- 
ter two sometimes jump right up on 
the sand in their mad chase for 
herring and  menhaden bait! 
White marlin check in from July 
to mid-October as do mako sharks 
(well off-shore) , blue marlin and 
swordfish. The bonito comes in as 
a terrific gamester, especially on the 
lighter gear. 

For this endless variety, bring all 
the tackle you have. A little fly rod 
is fine for the panfish and trout and 
small salt-water species. Your bait- 
casting rig will suffice for both fresh 
and salt-water fishing, and even 
though you may not own a surf stick 
you can buy or rent this tackle from 
one of the many sporting goods 
stores and tackle and boat liveries. 
Once you have tasted surf fishing 
thrills you’ll want to stick with the 
sport. 

Boat fishing tackle is available 
aboard, so that is no worry, though 
even here your own private bait- 
casting or spinning tackle is suffici- 
ent in most cases for lesser fish. 

If you like the idea of competi- 
tion, check up on the numerous 
trophies and awards offered for 
prize catches by many _ sporting 
clubs and local communities. Each 
season a list of tournaments is pub- 
lished and posted all over the Cape 
and competition is very spirited. 

For those moments when Dad 
hankers to go down to the sea with 
his fishing tackle, the rest of the 
family can also enjoy the area. No- 
where along the east coast is there 
as much fine sandy beach, such large 
expanses of uncrowded sections 
without any Coney Island aspects. 
You'll get intimate close-ups of nets 
and lobster traps, some of the old 


Striped bass like this 60-pounder are prime 
prey of surf casters off sea-rimmed Cape. 


skeletons of boats lying on the shore, 
picturesque waterfronts, | wind- 


sculptured sand dunes with their | 


grasses pointing up to the blue, the 
sea birds, the winding roads and 
well-kept farms. 

Entertainment from summer the- 
aters, and informal beach parties 
are but two of the activities after 
sundown that will keep all con- 
tent. On sightseeing jaunts, pick 
Sandwich for its historic glass an- 
tiques, view the colonial homes and 
stately elms of Barnstable, Yar- 
mouth and Dennis, enjoy the sea- 
faring atmosphere of Chatham, 
Wellfleet and Brewster, then visit 
Provincetown with its photogenic 
narrow streets and views of yester- 
year. Hyannis is a commercial cen- 
ter of good restaurants and clubs, 
and Falmouth is the site of the 
Oceanographic Institute. 

Almost surrounded by the sea, 
swept by fresh ocean air and ringed 
with some of the East’s top beaches, 
Cape Cod is a perfect blend of yes- 
terday and today, equally entranc- 
ing to avid anglers and their fami- 
lies just as keen for other diver- 
sions. 


, 
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Travel Crossroads Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 
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Horizontal 


The best kind of 
abroad comes from this good 
Uncle (poss.) 


treatment 


Has anybody here seen Kelly? 
These overlook Russia 

This has always been conscious 
Thing for travelers not to be 
Pa in France 

Foxier 

Kind of hour for bed 
German Bridgeport 

What the unemployed have too 
much of (plural) 

What vegetarians kept pigs for 
This is where radio commercials 
go 

Hostesses in old English castles 
This city has had the Indian sign 
put on it 


This is all the rage 
Directional preposition 
Noncommittal remark 
The play’s the thing 
VIPs 

Boat pusher 

Turn down 

Comes out 

Royal Eggs (abbr.) 
Cockney lid 

Mixed agreement 


This takes the palm in East 
India 

A gadabout 

Bubblestick 

Here’s where I got the darned- 


est sock 


Man with a big mouth 
Parlor in Paris 

Split up 

Queen of the May in France 
How to take 
jungle 


whiskey in the 


Almost a biter 

Valleys 

Swear this! 

Big concentration of Frogs here 
What the snake 
was asked to get out of the 


Garden 


said when it 


Vertical 


The breaking waves dashed high 
against this’ 

War-monger in Athens 
Pre-Sputnik space traveler 
What the college boy got in 
History class 

The Chief’s! 

Wise old tree-sitter 

Thing to hit on the head 

Big thing that came from a nut 
How the ghost looked 

Highly colored travel folders 
Leonine calls 

What the troubador used 

What the poet wrote 
Penthouse for robins 

Beach, usually ‘ 
Thunderer 

Italian yes-man’s song 

Coftee salesman 

Don’t take credit for this 

Kind of thing you need to make 
a machine go 


The lady herself 


| Show of wits 


Comie’s intent 

You may be lost here 

What the cost of traveling does 
to Dad 

A lot of jumbled rot 

What most travelers do when 
they get home 

How you feel in a cozy little 
English pub 

Where Ike puts his little white 
pills 

What to say when a travel guide 
looks you in the eyes after a 
long spiel 

Grassy plain in South America 
This Tuesday in France 

This gets edgy at times 

What’s hay worth? 

T’ll swear by this 

Not a motion picture! 
Generally in a pickle 

Gracie Field? Well, this is grassy 
field! 


These make a famous meal 


0 Take Kay off Rex’s knee 


East side, south side south! 


OU DON’T NEED oceans of time, or even an ocean, 
to take a restful vacation cruise aboard ship. Just 


remember the Great Lakes. Each week from mid- 


June until Labor Day the two cruise ships of the Geor- 
gian Bay Line sail from Buffalo, Cleveland and Detroit 
to Chicago or Duluth and back, taking their passengers 


kon LN ey ee 


more than 2,200 miles over routes that closely parallel _ 


the historic pathways of the early adventurers and the 
fur brigades of 300 years ago. 

The South American sails from Buffalo each Satur- 
day evening, stopping Sundays at Cleveland and De- 
troit before heading north for Duluth at the western 
end of Lake Superior. Calls are made at Mackinac Is- 
land as well as at Munising and Houghton in the 
primitive copper country of the Keweenaw Peninsula. 
Returning, after a direct run through Lake Superior, 
she passes through the famed Soo Locks in daylight 
enroute to her starting point. 

On the same Saturdays, the North American sails 
from Chicago on its Voyageur Cruise of similar length 
to Buffalo and back. This run visits Mackinac Island 
each way and stops at Detroit and Cleveland on her 
westward sail from Buffalo. On returning, the trip takes 
in beautiful Georgian Bay with its 30,000 islands to call 
at Parry Sound, Ontario, until July 18. Later, it goes 
up the St. Mary’s River to the Soo before heading for 
its starting point of Chicago. 

Roundtrip rates for seven-day cruises begin at 
$149.50, with five-day sailings available from Detroit 
to Chicago for $134.50 up or to Duluth for a $144.50 
minimum. Shorter trips from Detroit to Buffalo start 
at $41.50 in mid-week, $47.50 weekends. 

Sun bathing, deck games, planned entertainment and 
fine food are features of the voyages, with plenty of op- 
portunity to frolic or relax as you choose. @ 


While some frolic, others indulge in Great Lakes cruise specialty. 
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Travel Twister Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


HEN THE dogwood sprays the forests and lines 
the Janes it is generally May—especially in New 
England. In Fairfield, Connecticut, there is a 

beautiful pink dogwood lane that the surrounding 
country is very proud of. Is Fairfield near (a) Bridge- 
-port (b) Hartford (c) Watertown? 


2. An Englishman saitl he was going to Florida, and 
that Florida belon€éd to “Britaing So where was he 
actually going? . 

Gaky ae. 


A at" . 
3. Put the followihg towns on the correct rivers: 


(a) Hudson 
(b) Thames 
(c) Mississippi 
(d) Seine 


(a) Saint Paul 
(b) New York 
(c) Paris 

(d) London 


4. What have the following in common: Armenonon- 
_ ville, Rotisserie de l’ Abbaye, Le Calvados? 


5. What celebrated fish is a New England Cape 
named after? 


6. What Ambassadorship is commonly regarded as 
the top of the American chiplomatic service? 


7. Is Berlin north or south of Quebec? 
8. What is the second largest American city? 


9. Name the state bounded on the north by Kansas 
and Colorado, on the east by Missouri and Arkansas, 
on the south by Texas and on the west by Texas and 
New Mexico. 


10. What was the former name of Hoover Dam? 


11. We have a Communist animal in our midst as 
familiar to children as the Teddy Bear. Perhaps he is 
only a white Russian for he was imported into this 
country long ago from Siberia. Name the animal. 


12. The song of the pilot is “Here today, Guam to- 
morrow!” Where is Guam? 


13. We all know where the White Cliffs of Dover can 
be found on the English Channel, but where is the City 
—the state capital of Dover—in the United States? 


14, What is the most populous State in the Union? 
15. What state is known as the Cornhusker State? 
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When you travel, get a 
TRIPMASTER 


Accident and Baggage 
Pro Lie. 


Planning a trip? Always 
include TRIPMASTER 
Accident and Baggage 
insurance in your plans. 
TRIPMASTER helps when 
unforeseen travel acci- 
dents or baggage losses 
mar your trip. Policies 
can be issued immedi- 
ately for any trip from 
1-day to 6 months. 


Any. agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 
ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
React Ge, P-E NeN- So Yu VW ANe eee 


NATIONAL 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 
PIN 


This illustration has 
been greatly enlarged 
to show detail. 


NOW AVAILABLE TO MEMBERS! 


In response to numerous requests, The National 
Travel Club is now offering the “OFFICIAL 
INSIGNIA PIN” to its membership. You'll be 
proud to wear this blue enamel and gold-plated 
pin which will immediately identify you as an 
NTC inember. Made with safety catch for ladies 
or lapel type for men. 


ONLY $4, -50 cach 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 
50 W. 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


NTC pins @ $1.50 each. 
(1 Men's 


! enclose $ 


Check one (] Ladies' 


This offer is {imited to NTC members 
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View from Pinnacle Overlook in Cumberland Gap Nat'l Historical Park touches three states. 


iN EAST ‘Tennessee, 70 miles north- 
east of Knoxville, northbound U. S. 
Highway 25E dips into a Tennessee 
valley town, climbs sharply through 
a few hundred yards of Virginia, 
skirts a limestone cliff and drops 
downhill into Kentucky. This is 
Cumberland Gap, gateway to the 
West, historically the most famous 
of America’s mountain passes. 

Today the mountain peak where 
the three states corner, the limestone 
cliff and the saddle between are 
Cumberland Gap National Histori- 
cal Park. This new property in the 
National Park Service’s historical 
holdings was officially opened to the 
public Sept. 1, 1957. Of its 21,000 
acres, 12,000 are in Kentucky, 7,000 
are in Virginia, and 2,000 in Ten- 
nessee. 

Besides history and an aura of 
legend, the park offers spectacular 
mountain scenery. The limestone 
cliff is Pinnacle Mountain, 3,000 
feet high, a landmark even before 
Daniel Boone blazed a trail at its 
base. The Park Service has widened 
and paved an old road to the crest, 
thus making easily accessible a 
orand view into three states. There 
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BY LEO’ AIKMAN 


is a 65-car parking area at the top, 
near the famous overlook. Laurel, 
rhododendron, dogwood and red- 
bud have been planted to enhance 
the area season by season. 

Hiking trails and bridle paths 
make other areas of the park acces- 
sible. Plaques, markers and exhibits 
tell the story of the cleft in the 
mountain from the time the white 
man found it. 

The story begins properly in 
Jamestown, first English settlement 
in America. From Jamestown, the 
population movement was neces- 
sarily westward. Colonization 
fanned out over Tidewater Vir- 
ginia. It crested at the foothills and 
hung there, but not for long. Rest- 
lessness, curiosity, hope, the tales of 
lush lands beyond the blue ranges 
to the west carried the white settler 
through the gaps in the Virginia 
Blue Ridge, southward up the val- 
ley of the Shenandoah and ‘on 
through the Great Valley of Vir- 
ginia to the headwaters of the 
Clinch and Holston rivers in East 
Tennessee. 

Blocking the way beyond the 
rivers was a range of high and rocky 


CUMBERLAND GAP 


“r f é 


mountains the Indians called the 
Wasiotos. Hunters working out 
from the frontier settlements 
brought back word about a way 
through the Wasioto range, a big 
gap that the Indians knew. Dr. 
Thomas Walker, a Virginia physi- 
cian with a yen for exploration, 
probed the range and found the 
pass. That was in 1750. 

Pushing between the two moun- 
tains—now Pinnacle Rock and Tri- 
States Peak—he came to a river 
known to the Indian ‘as the Shaw- 
nee. The Virginian called river, 
mountain range and hole in the 
wall by the same name, Cumber- 
land, for the English duke cele- 
brated at the time. Thomas Walker 
had cracked the Door to the West. 
In a few years, Daniel Boone came 
through and kicked it wide open. 
In the two centuries since, a lot of 
humanity has passed through. The 
way Boone blazed into Kentucky 
became the famous Wilderness 
Road. 

In the 30 years after Boone 
whacked a way across the Cumber- 
land Ridge, the passage through the 
Gap became a_procession—20,000 
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people in one year, 100,000 by 1800. 
They made a state in the Blue Grass 
Country, then. overflowed into In- 
diana, Illinois and Missouri, those 
thousands of families who took the 
Boone trail over the mountain to see 
if they couldn’t do better on the oth- 
er side. 

Cumberland Gap might be round- 
about on the way to Virginia, but 
in those days it was the only way. 
George Rogers Clark went that way 
to sell Virginians on his plan to 
take the Northwest Territory from 
the British. His plan had the merit 


of success. Having captured Lord , 


Hamilton, the British commander 
at Vincennes, Clark sent the prison- 
er east, through Cumberland Gap. 

As the western lands were cleared 
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Lodge at Kentucky's Pine Mt. State Park, just through Gap, serves meals, rents rustic cabins. 


and began to produce, the Wilder- 
ness Road turned two-way. Horses, 
mules, cattle and hogs hoofed it east- 
ward, driven to market. In the Civil 
War, Union and _ Confederacy 
fought and bled over Cumberland 
as if the issue were who had to take 
it. : 
After 1365, Cumberland Gap saw 
boom aad bust on one side, at Mid- 
dlesbe.o, in Kentucky. Nearby in 
Tenaessee, a resort palace rose and 
fell, giving way to a fine school, 
Lincoln Memorial University at 
Harrogate. There is a Lincoln mu- 
seum at the school. 

Once the railroad had looped its 
track through the hills and tun- 
neled under the Cumberland sad- 
dle, trafic on the wagon road 


dropped to a trickle. With the ad- 
vent of the automobile and of pav- 
ing, the Wilderness route on the 
Kentucky side was paved as a pio- 
neer project. The route is: paved 
now all the way. 

There are tourist accommoda- 
tions at Middlesboro, Ky. The Na- 
tional Park Service will have a 
visitors’ center ready near Middles- 
boro in 1958 and a new entrance 
to the Pinnacle Mountain road 
ready by 1959, it hopes. The Service 
has plans to run the highway 
through a tunn@l and put the sad- 
dle back the way it was when Cum- 
berland Gap was the Way to the 
West. But the plans are long range. 

There’s plenty to see now, how- 
ever—the Saltpeter Cave, the site of 
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the Davis Tavern built in 1795, a 
section of .-the Wilderness Road 
‘where it joined the Indian Warriors 
Path, Civil War fortifications, the 
old iron furnace—and above all, the 
view from the Pinnacle. 

The fortifications are Civil War 
trenches and gun emplacements on 
both the Pinnacle and Tri-States 
Peak, across the Gap. The rocks 
around bear inscriptions including 
the names of pionéers and soldiers 
whom initiativescuriosity or quty 
carried all the way up the moun- 


tain. The Kentueky-Fennessee-Vir~ 


_ginia cornerstorre™is on Tri-States 
Peak. 

The Saltpeter Cave is in the park, 
two miles east of the Pinnacle at 
the crest of the ridge. In it are vats 
and implements used for making 
saltpeter as long ago as 1812. 

For the speleologists or even cas- 


ual lookers into caves, Cudjo’s Cave 
near the highway in the bare face of 
the Pinnacle is more easily reached. 
The name is that of a Negro slave, 
an entirely fictional character in a 
Civil War novel. The cave has, how- 
ever, been the hiding place for 
soldiers and outlaws. The interior 
presents unusual, beautiful forma- 
tions. Cudjo’s Cave is open all year, 
with a reasonable admission charge 
requisite to entrance—$1.10 for 
adults, 50 cents for children eight 
to twelve, and nothing for kids un- 
der eight. 

Sand Cave, fifteen miles east of 
the Pinnacle, is a wind-blown hole 
in a multi-colored sandstone wall. 

For the hardy explorer, the 
Devil's Garden, a wild, riotous gulch 
east of the Gap, and The Canyons 
near Arthur, Tennessee, offer a 
rugged, tangled challenge. 


Cumberland Gap was one of original routes westward, pioneered by men like Daniel Boone. 
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Four miles beyond the Gap, on 
the Kentucky side, is Middlesboro, 
center of coal mining operations 
and the site of the second oldest golf 
course in the U. S. The building 
which houses the Chamber of Com- 
merce is built entirely of coal. 

On Highway 25E, twelve miles 
from Middlesboro, is Pine Moun- 
tain State Park, a wilderness won- 
derland of forests, foot paths, moun- 
tain laurel | and rhododendron. 
Meals are available in the Lodge 


Dining Room in the park. Rustic — 


cabins, complete for housekeeping, 
may be rented, $6.00 per couple, 
$1.00 for each additional person, 
weekly rate six times the daily rate. 
Advance reservations are accepted 
for full weeks only, June through 
August. A deposit of $10.00 is re- 
quired with registration. The park 
address is Pineville, Ky. 
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Following Gap route, 
now U.S. 25E, 

leads travelers to 
replica of first 
settler's cabin, near 


Pineville, Ky. 


On Pine Mountain west of the 
park is Kentucky Ridge Forest, of- 
fering cabins and recreational cen- 
ters. 

At Cumberland Ford, near Pine- 
ville, remains of the Wilderness 
Road still show. ; 

A replica of the first house built 


‘in Kentucky, the cabin put up by 


Dr. Thomas Walker in 1750, is in 
the state park named for the ex- 
plorer-doctor at Barbourville, seven-— 
teen miles west of Pineville on 25E. 
Barbourville is the setting for the 
annual Boone Festival in October, 
a pageant of the frontier and fron- 
tiersmen. . 

The Cumberland Gap area, focal 
point for westward migration in the 
late 1700s, can well become a base 
of operations for exploration two- 
centuries after. 

Southeast from the Pinnacle are 
the headwaters of the Clinch and 
Holston rivers and the Great Valley 
of Virginia. To the northeast are 
the coal fields—Hazard and Harlan 
—in some of the feudin’est, fightin’- 
est hill country in the world. 

The TVA empire is southwest 
from the Gap. Knoxville and Norris 
Dam, historic Oak Ridge are only 
a couple of hours away by car. 

North and west are the Palisades 
of the Kentucky River; Renfro Val- 
ley, made famous by radio and TV 
(motel and restaurant) ; Corbin, 
division point on a mountain rail- 
road; and twenty miles west of 
Corbin, Cumberland Falls, “Niag- 
ara of the South” with its famous 
Moonbow (lodge, cottages, cabins, 
rooms, motel) . 

The road leads on to Somerset, 
mecca for antique dealers and col- 
lectors and headquarters for the — 
Lake Cumberland recreation area. 

North of Somerset is Lexington, 
capital city of thoroughbred land. 
And to the west is Frankfort, where 
the bones of Daniel Boone rest. 

The Boone trail began across the 
mountains in Virginia. It led 
through Pea ear Gap. It ends 
at a grave on the river bank in 
Frankfort. 

Along the way is a region spec- 
tacular in its scenery, rich in tradi- 
tion, history and legend. It’s worth 
the tour. Follow the Boone Trail. 
Try the Wilderness Road. @ 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS ODDS AND INNS 


Restaurateur Begins Cross-Country Chain of Motels 


OWARD JOHNSON’S, the giant 
H restaurant chain, is expand- 
ing into the motel field. 

The basic, standardized motel lay- 
out pictured above has already been 
pilot-modelled in Miami and the 
first complete unit is now under con- 
struction in New Castle, Delaware. 
Plans are to blanket the U. S. with 
replicas of the primary motor lodge 
design, none of the units to be more 
than one day’s drive from the next. 
The Johnson motels will cost 
from $350,000 to $400,000 each, it is 
estimated, and franchises for 33 
have already been let with an addi- 
tional 40 in the planning stage. 
An ultra-modern accommodation 
scheme common to all units has 
been developed by the firm of De- 
sign, Inc., featuring heavy use of 
natural woods, synthetic fabrics and 
plastic materials. Layouts of four 
different sizes have been designed 
around the basic interior scheme. 
Color motif for the interior decora- 
tion will be based on the Howard 
Johnson firm’s traditional persim- 
mon and turquoise plus browns of 
varying shades, blacks and whites 
in textiles and fabrics. When com- 
pleted, the series will permit motor- 
ing travelers to cross the country 
with stopovers in identical lodgings. 
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Dog Hotel at Disneyland 


Parks Pets in Privacy 


RIVATE quarters for pampered 
Pre: particularly pooches, are 

now available at the recently- 
opened Ken-L-Land dog hotel, ad- 
jacent to Disneyland’s parking lot. 
For a flat fee of 25 cents, visitors to 
Mr. Disney’s Southern California 
fairytale fairgrounds may deposit 
their dogs, cats and other pets—not 
allowed inside the park—in private, 
airy, pastel-blue kennels. Guests at 
Ken-L-Land can be provided with 
food and water in accordance with 
their owner’s instructions, and own- 
ers keep the key to their pet’s ken- 
nel. The fluorescent-lighted, 100- 
place hostelry observes the same 
opening and closing hours as the 
park and plans are already under- 
way to add additional kennels. 


EW YoRK City’s burgeoning 

Idlewild Airport has newly- 

opened International Hotel, 
largest airport hostelry yet built, 
with 320 air-conditioned rooms, 
220-car parking area. . .. Only two 
hours by electric train from Tokyo, 
Kinugawa Hot Spring Hotel opened 
May | with accommodations for 600 
guests. . . . Caneel Bay Plantation 
on St. John, U. S. Virgin Isles, is 
trimming rates as much as 30 per 
cent for summer season. . . . Shera- 
ton chain has moved into Texas for 
its 47th acquisition, taking over 
state’s largest motel, Austin Terrace 
Motor Hotel in Austin, with 300 
rooms, two swimming pools, room 
service via jeep. Treadway 
Lebanon Inn at Lebanon, Pa., is 
scheduled to open early in 1960 with 
85-room, motel-resort layout. . . . 
Construction is slated to begin at 
year’s end on 27-story, 200-room 
luxury hotel with two swimming 
pools, night club, private beach, 
boating facilities at Tyrico Bay on 
Trinidad:s north eeoast) eee ee 
Vienna, Prince Eugen and Toskana 
hotels are underway, latter former- 
ly a palace. . . . Israel has slashed 
ten per cent municipal tax from all 
hotel rates, is reimbursing travelers 
who prepaid for accommodations. 
... Italian hotels abuilding include 
300-bed Ciatsa on isle of Ischia plus 
new youth hostels at Bolzano, Bres- 
sanone, Canazei.... Canada’s Hotel 
Tadoussac, at junction of St. Law- 
rence, Saguenay rivers, is scheduled 
to open June 26 for summer resort 
season. .. . Two new Yugoslavian 
resort hotels recently announced 
are Hotel Plitvice between Zagreb 
and Split, with private-bath rooms, 
Palace Hotel at lake resort of Ohrid, 
with 185 beds. ... Mokihana Motel 
on Kauai isle, Hawaii, is under new 
management with remodeling, reno- 
vation, renaming to Polynesian Inn. 
... Treadway Inn Corp. has under- 
taken management of Johnstown, 
N. Y., Community Hotel, now 
Johnstown Treadway Inn, with 81 
rooms, easy access to Adirondack 
recreation area. New Hotel 
Beaulac at Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
has all rooms facing lake, lift to 
transport guests to private beach. 
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Ricu IN History, packed with in- 
terests in natural science, and full of 
ideal outdoor fun-spots are Ohio's 
Lake Erie islands. They lie in a 
chain-like huddle not far from 
Ohio’s northern land boundary, 
about half way between Toledo and 
Cleveland. The two largest are Kel- 
leys Island and Put-in-Bay. Put-in- 
Bay, known also as South Bass, is 
located north of Catawba Island 
Peninsula. It’s the largest link in 
the chain of Bass Islands, with 
North Bass and Middle Bass lying 
slightly to the north. Surrounding 
the Bass Islands are the picturesque 
dots of Mouse Island, Starve Island, 
Green Island, Ballast, Rattlesnake 
and Sugar Island, all practically un- 
inhabited except for single families 
on Ballast and Rattlesnake. 
Somewhat self-sustaining until re- 
cent years, the inhabitants of these 
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Int'l Peace Monument at Put-in-Bay is highest point on Ohio's chain of Lake Erie islands. 


small pieces of land have lived un- 
cluttered, independent lives. AlI- 
though visitors have always been 
welcomed, the people have rather 
reluctantly shared their scenic sur- 
roundings with tourists but econom- 
ic necessity has won out. The ma- 
jority of the dwellers still, however, 
heave sighs of relief when Labor 
Day rolls around and the islands are 
given back to the natives until an- 
other season. 

Put-in-Bay is the most commercial 
of the group and is open to tourists 
all year. Its high point of interest is 
Perry's Monument, which was 
erected from 1912 to 1915 to com- 
memorate the defeat of the British 
fleet by Oliver Hazard Perry in the 
War of 1812. This battle, commonly 
known as the Battle of Lake Erie, 
was fought September 10, 1813, off 
West Sister Island. The monument 


towers above the islands, and on a 
clear day can be seen from all of 
them. Because this was erected as 
an International Peace Memorial, — 
the remains of three American and — 
three British officers are buried in 
the crypt beneath. 

You can also visit the caverns, the 
old wineries, the State Fish Hatch- 
ery, and the Stone Hydrobiological 
Laboratory now operated by Ohio 
State University. 

The Interlake Regatta attracts - 
hundreds of boatmen each summer, 
the annual Grape Festival in Sep- 
tember brings back regular visitors, 
hunting season offers an opportuni- 
ty for pheasant, and when Lake Erie. 
is solidly frozen a¥ound the Bass Is- 
lands, the water becomes a village of 
ice shanties. 

About twelve miles to the south- 
east of Put-in-Bay will be found 
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Kelleys Island, largest of the Ohio- 
owned group. Until 1834, it was 
Cunningham’s Island. It took its 
new name when it was purchased by 
Ira and Datus Kelley. Before the 
white man came it was inhabited by 
Erie’s Wyandots, and finally the 
Iroquois Indians. 

Kelleys consists of 2,800 acres, 
part of which is abandoned lime- 
stone quarry. It was at one time a 
great producing center of limestone. 
While the quarries were in opera- 
tion, life on the island was in bloom 
to its fullest. However, transporting 
the stone became more and more 
expensive, and in 1940 the quarries 
were abandoned. Lacking employ- 
ment, many families moved to the 
mainland. For several years, life on 
the island remained at a standstill. 
Some commercial fishermen and a 
few farmers who specialized in grape 
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growing and the making of wine 
were the year-round residents. Fol- 
lowing World War II, the public 
demanded more vacation spots, and 
Kelleys proved inviting. Since that 
time, it has become a growing re- 
sort with ample room for land de- 
velopers. It is an ideal site for camps. 
There are an Erie County 4-H 
Camp which serves around 1,500 
young people annually, a Baptist 
Camp and a camp operated by the 
Dominican Sisters for two months 
during the summer. 

In the house owned by the origi- 
nal of the Kelleys, there is a spiral 
staircase constructed without a sin- 

gle nail. This is one of eight such 
staircases in the world. After the 
visitor has seen this, the famous 
Glacial Grooves, considered the fin- 
est example of glacial carvings in 
America; Inscription Rock, covered 
with Indian pictograph writings, 
discovered in 1833; as well as a large 
American Eagle’s nest, one of the 
few in northern Ohio, he has seen 
almost everything that’s different. 
Then he can relax to fish, swim, go 
boating or watch the waves rolling 
in. The north side of the island pro- 
vides more than a mile of gently 
sloping, sandy beach, ideal for fami- 
ly fun. Just east of Kelleys are the 

- reefs where some of the finest bass 

fishing in the U. S. is found. Row- 
boats and outboard motors are 
available, and fishing parties are of- 
ten conducted to the reefs. 

The farmers and those who own 
a few acres of land organized the 
Kelisle Sportsmen’s Club. They 
stock the island with ring-neck 
pheasants each year, and during the 
November season hunters from all 
parts of the state take over. The 
housewives open their homes, put 
up beds in the halls or any available 
space, and the hunter is king. This 
Sportsmen’s Club has proved itself 
to be the most successful organiza- 
tion on the island. 

Somewhat alike, Put-in-Bay and 
Kelleys Island follow nearly the 
same pattern in their daily living 
habits. They share the same doctor, 
who is kept busy darting from island 
to island in his own cruiser during 
navigable weather and by plane 
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during the winter -months. The 
Catholic churches share the same 
priest, who uses the air service avail- 
able to go from one island to the 
other. 

For a number of years, the Neu- 
man Boat Line in Sandusky was the 
mainstay of water transportation to 
all of the Lake Erie islands, with the 
exception of Johnson’s. It is still the 
main service line to Kelleys. Within 
the last few years, the Erie Isle Ferry 
Co. and Miller Boat Livery have 
operated from Port Clinton and the 
Catawba Island Peninsula to Put- 
in-Bay and Middle Bass. 

All of the islands are indebted to 
the main air service—Sky Tours, 
Inc.—which operates regular sched- 
ules from both Sandusky and Port 
Clinton, Ohio. The manager of Sky 
Tours has been responsible for sav- 
ing many lives of islanders who’ve 
needed immediate medical aid. He 
also flies their mail to them each 
day, and brings in their groceries 
from the mainland during the win- 
ter. His Ford Tri-Motors, suitable 
for being able to land in short dis- 
tances, or single-engine Cessnas are 
welcomed sights. 

When the inhabitants. of Kelleys 
Island had nothing but an un- 
plowed corn field in which planes 
could land, they got together, 
bought a strip of land, and made 
their own municipal airport. Real- 
izing that today they could hardly 
exist without the air service, they 
strive to improve the landing strip 
and work diligently for a better air 
service. 

Put-in-Bay and Kelleys Island each 
has a public school, with five teach- 
ers for all twelve grades. They’re 
both well known in the area for 
sometimes having one-pupil grad- 
uating classes. Each has a post office, 
two or more general stores, a public 
library, and two churches, Catholic 
and Protestant. There are gift and 
souvenir shops, tourist homes, ho- 
tels, motels and confectioneries, but 
no drug stores. 

With so few people during the 
winter, it’s very likely that the Sun- 
day School Superintendent might 
also be the village plumber, serve 
on the water board, be the Athletic 


Club director, and President of the 
School Board all at the same time. 
There are many active organizations 
for public service, and each person 
has to hold many offices to keep the 
organizations alive. 

Middle Bass and North Bass are 
inhabited during the entire year. 
‘They could be called the northern- 
most links in the chain-like forma- 


* tion of the Ohio Lake Erie Islands. 


They are noted and visited mainly 
for their vineyards and wineries, 
although fishing and hunting are 
done on a limited scale. There is a 
public school operated by one teach- 
er on both North and Middle Bass, 
with enrollment averaging between 
ten and twenty pupils in each 
school. Those who reach high school 
go to the mainland to complete their 
education. 

Three miles from Sandusky and 


-half a mile from Marblehead’s Bay 


Point lies Johnson’s Island. All 300 
acres, except the Confederate ceme- 
tery, were recently purchased by 


Cleveland real estate agents for a 


vacation area. 

In 1861, the owner of the island, 
L. B. Johnson, leased 40 acres of the: 
island to house Confederate pris- 
oners. All told, there were nearly 
12,000 held here, practically all of 
them officers. White marble head- 
stones mark the 206 graves of the 
soldiers who were buried there. 
Through the Ohio Daughters of the 
Confederacy, the U. S. government 
was persuaded to administer the 
property, and in 1910 a monument 
of a Confederate soldier facing 
south was erected. 

Since the recent purchase of the 
island, there is regular boat service, 
and a causeway is planned to con- 
nect it with the Marblehead Pen- 
insula. 

On these Lake Erie islands, you'll 
find no skyscrapers, movies, golf 
courses or the like. All entertain- 
ment is simple and self-made. Re- 
gardless of the name of the island, 
however, on all of them you will 
find the same peaceful, leisurely 
manner of living, an abundance of 
fresh air, sunshine, water, friendli- 
ness—and an easy opportunity just 
to relax. @ 
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CALIFORNIA 


BY THOMAS L. BARBOUR 
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[v's A RARE traveler indeed who fails 
to fall in love with the Carmel- 
Monterey area of California. Here, 
just a few hours south of San Fran- 
cisco, lies one of America’s most 
concentratedly diverse vacation re- 
gions, yet the entire section could be 
covered by a dime laid on most maps 
of the state. 

The Monterey Peninsula has 
been called a travel gem. It is. There 
are foreign-like coastal scenes, 
strange mysteries, odd flora, old 
Spanish missions and homes, superb 
sandy beaches and_ shell-covered 
ones, resorts, art and writing colo- 
nies, fishing fleets, dramatic surf- 
splashed headlands that seemingly 
boil in spray, scenic roads and ex- 
cellent recreation. You can spend a 
few of the most enjoyable travel 
hours possible, but more likely 
you'll be enticed to linger as have 
so many others in the past. 
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Old cannon overlooks fishing fleet that provides Monterey's seafood restaurants. 


Water traps at Pebble Beach links are formed by encroaching bays of Pacific. 
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While there’s no best way to ex- 
plore this enchanting land—almost 
any way is good—one of the nicest 
is to swing down from San Francisco 
to the town of Monterey on its bay, 
loop around the peninsula to Car- 
mel and then visit the Carmel Val- 
ley and dramatic Pt. Lobos, one of 
the West Coast’s most famous prom- 
ontories. In this manner, you build 
up your travel treats to a delectable 
dessert course. 

The charm of Monterey is imme- 
diately apparent, chiefly in its old 
Spanish buildings and picturesque 
waterfront area. Here, for some 70 
years, Spain and Mexico maintained 
the colorful social, political and 
economic capital of their holdings 
in what was then known as Alta 
California. Spanish explorers un- 
der Cabrillo were the first to see 
the region in 1542 but they soon 
sailed away. Sixty years later, Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino took possession for 
Spain but—like an early day press 
agent—described the locale in such 
superlative terms that, some au- 
thorities claim, he was. responsible 
for delaying settlement for 167 
years. Those who followed simply 
couldn’t recognize it from his de- 
scriptions! Finally, in 1770 a mis- 
sion and presidio were established, 
and five years later Monterey be- 
came the capital of the province. 

Today, despite modern encroach- 
ments, you can still savor the flavor 
of the early settlement. The easiest 
method is first to follow what is 
known as the Path of History, a 
route marked on the pavements of 
the city’s streets. Use your car, and 
plan to make frequent stops. Per- 
haps later you’ll want to return to- 
some of the 36 historic spots on the 
path to appreciate more fully their 
sights. 

Among the outstanding  struc- 
tures is the Old Custom House State 
Historic Monument on the water- 
front. Here stands the state’s oldest 
government building with its Span- 
ish central section dating back to 
1814. The Mexicans added the high- 
er north wing while the southern 
section was constructed after the 
American occupation. Hence the 
structure has had the flags of three 
nations flown over its tile roofs. It 
now houses an interesting museum 
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with flags, pictures, manuscripts 
and other relics. Another State His- 
toric Monument preserves the First 
Theater in California at Pacific and 
Scott streets. It was originally built 
as a lodging place for sailors and 
now contains exhibits of early days 
in the state. | 

The eighteenth-century Royal 
Presidio Chapel was the site of the 
first mission in the area but soon 
became the colonists’ and soldiers’ 
church. The present edifice dates 
back to 1795, and-is noted for its 
ornate facade as well as for being 
the only remaining “presidio chapel 
in California. “" —,, a’ 

As you travel along the Path of 


History, you'll also, see Colton Hall 


-where the state’s’ first Constitution 
was written, the- Robert Louis 
Stevenson adobe in which the au- 
thor wrote several of his works, the 
Presidio which is now used by the 
U. S. Army for a language school, 
the Mexican-period Casa Alvarado, 
and numerous other old structures 
that sometimes seem reminiscent of 
those in New Orleans’ French Quar- 
ter. 

No visit to Monterey would be 
complete without seeing Fisher- 
men’s Wharf. The seafood restau- 
rants and shops lining the weathered 
wooden dock look a bit like an 
oceanside arcade, but there’s no 
question you'll find tasty dishes and 
good buys. So, along about evening 
when the bay is tinted by the setting 
sun, go down to the wharf, take a 
table on the waterfront at some 
spot like Mike’s, Rappa’s or Slatt’s, 
order the meal of your choice, and 
enjoy it while watching the waves 
lap shoreward as seagulls grab 
beachside tidbits. You'll never re- 
gret the hour or two invested. 

The next morning, drive along 
the northern edge of the peninsula 
through Pacific Grove, stopping to 
see the fine, free Marine Museum. 
Between October and March, the 
famed Butterfly Trees are loaded to 
the branches with migrating Mon- 
arch butterflies. Here is one of the 
mysteries presented by the Monterey 
region: why a particular butterfly 
settles in one tree this year but 
shuns it to settle in the other next 
year. 

There are other puzzles which 
you'll meet as you pay the 75-cent 
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toll for the scenic Seventeen-Mile 
Drive, go around the peninsula to 
Carmel and visit Pt. Lobos. What, 
for example, causes the death and 
birth of ocean currents in the tur- 
bulent waters just offshore? Why 
won't or can't the brown pelicans 
fly past Pt. Lobos, their northern- 
most limit? And how is it that the 
rare and dramatic Monterey cypress 
can exist only here in a_ section 
where it barely has a toe-hold? In 
one respect, though, it’s best these 
mysteries remain unsolved, for 
there’s an air of unreality, some un- 
spoken drama of the elements, that 
hovers over this lovely headland— 
and you feel the spell should remain 
unbroken for all time. To change 
it would be to take away much of 
the section’s ultimate lure and en- 
chantment. 

At first, while motoring along 
Seventeen-Mile Drive, you'll prob- 
ably wonder where the ocean is as 


woodlands and sand dunes shut out > 


glimpses of the sea. Too, a touch of 
industrialization in the Del Monte 
Properties sand plant—it washes and 
dries sand for bathing beaches— 
seems like an intrusion upon the 
natural beauty of the region. But 
soon you head back toward the wa- 
ter—through sand dunes washed by 
the rolling surf and dotted with 
kaleidoscopic wildflowers. |The 
lawn-like fairways of the Monterey 
Peninsula Country Club come into 
sight, and then you reach Point Joe 


_where the real drama of the drive 


begins. Park your car by the side of 
the road and look out over the 
churning, kelp-laden sea where 
mighty ocean currents meet and 
have, as the signs tell you, claimed 
numerous ships in years gone by. 

Past the obstacle-strewn Bird 
Rock Hunter Course for eques- 
trians, you come to Bird Rock, look- 
ing like a huge ham studded with 
cloves and garnished with foaming 
gelatin in battering surf. Nearby lies 
Seal Rock, a miniature mountain 
range favored by sun-basking or 
playful seals. Fan Shell Beach, just 
down the road, is a delightful spot 
for those who wish to hunt for 
multi-colored shells—some perfectly 
formed but no bigger than an old- 
fashioned pinhead—water-smoothed 
stones or unusual bits of water- 
polished driftwood. 
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White sands of Carmel's beach are favorite 
Monterey peninsula stopover for sun-lovers. 


On Cypress Point, the famous 


golf course affords a lovely setting 


for the blending scents of sea and 
cypress which strongly perfume the 
air. More important, this jutting 
headland scintillates with the meet- 
ing of the emerald land and the 


sapphire sea. To the north lie the 


seal-covered rocks so recently seen, 
but to the south stretches a new, far- 
flung vista of a rocky cove backed 
by jutting Point Sur some twenty 
miles away. Spell-binding is the 
word, and you'll certainly tarry 
here. 

But other sights beckon—Midway 


Point with its much-photographed ~ 


Lone Cypress on a little spur around 
which the inky blue sea boils con- 
stantly among the rugged rocks, the 
stark Ghost Tree with its weird 
driftwood-like limbs tossed desper- 
ately at the winds, the equally 
strange Witch Tree, and Pescadero 
Point from which the gleaming 
white sands of Carmel Beach, 
fringed with dark-green cypress and 
fronted by the sky-blued bay, stretch 
toward rocky Pt. Lobos. 

Before you finish the drive and 
reach Carmel, you'll go through the 
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erounds of Del Monte Lodge, one 
of the world’s great resorts. Here’s 
a wonderful place to stay if you can 
afford the $33.00-$43.00 daily dou- 
ble American Plan rate. If that’s not 
for your budget, at least stop and 
look around at all the splendor, and 
perhaps purchase an appropriate 
souvenir at one of the nearby shops. 
Or take time for a round at the 
noted Pebble Beach Golf Course, 
site of many national championship 
tournaments. 

You may leave Seventeen-Mile 

“Drive at Carmel Gate and motor 
into the downtown section of this 
fascinating art and writing colony. 
However, delay your meeting a lit- 
tle longer to get-a bird’s-eye view of 
the whole Monterey Peninsula. Just 
take the road up to the so-called 
Hilltop Homes area north of the 
golf course. 

Carmel and its nearby Mission 
San Carlos Borromeo del Rio Car- 
melo have a musical ring to their 
names. And like a good symphony 
—for that is what the community 
resembles—it grows more melodic 
with repetition. What's more, 
there’s a joyous, muted singing that 
pervades the town whether you’re 
lounging in the shade of the beach- 
ringing cypresses, watching artists at 
work, browsing through the quaint 
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shops or driving through the at- 
tractive countryside. 

One thing is certain: Carmel is 
an individualistic sort. of place. It 
always has been. The early artists 
and writers who started the nucleus 
of the present village some 50 years 
ago were against such modern addi- 
tions as telephones, paved streets, 
electricity, mail deliveries and house 
numbers. They wanted a retreat 
from the world. But the world has 
since come to Carmel’s doors, and 
some of the old ideals have van- 
ished. Yet a surprisingly large per- 
centage remain. And though com- 
mercialism has come, it hasn’t de- 
stroyed—as yet—the intrinsic charm 
of Carmel. This is especially notice- 
able as you walk along Ocean Ave- 
nue and Delores Street, two of the 
main arteries. Specialty shops, art 
stores, realty offices, restaurants and 
other establishments may look on 
the outside like anything from a 
Mother Goose house to an English 
Cotswold cottage. All this, of course, 
could be very touristy yet it isn’t. 
Like the contrasting elements of 
town, the architecture seems to fit. 

Carmel is not what could be 
called a sightseeing town even 
though there is plenty to see. You 
need a stay to soak up its mood un- 
til, like the brisk ocean breeze, it 
becomes a vital part of your exist- 
ence. And that’s easy to do as there 
are numerous motels ranging from 
about $7.00-$15.00 double, and even 


the most expensive American Plan ° 


resorts have a top of $35.00 double 
a day. 

Leave the village to visit at least 
three other locales. First point of 
call should be the Mission San Car- 
los Borromeo del Rio Carmelo, 
more simply known as Carmel Mis- 
sion, just south of town on State 1. 
Here, in 1771, Father Junipero 
Serra, one of the most famous 
Golden State missionaries, founded 
the second of the renowned Cali- 
fornia chain of missions. The native 
Indians were baptized and as neo- 
phytes soon took up the tasks of 
husbandry. Some of their original 
work on the mission can still be 
seen. The enterprise flourished even 
after Serra’s death in 1784. Later 
years, however, brought neglect and 
ruin until the spirit of restoration 
began to move in the 1880s. The 
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present fine structures, flanking a 
lovely patio, contain numerous old 
religious relics as well as the grave 
of Serra. 

Many of the fields the former In- 
dians tilled are spread along the 
Carmel River in the winsome, hill- 
enclosed valley of the same name. 
A bit of an off-beat road takes you 
past small ranches, gardens, or- 
chards and guest lodges into this 
favored region as far as Greenfield. 

Not so calm is the third attrac- 
tion—stormy Pt. Lobos, called by 
the Spaniards Punta de los Lobos 
Marinos and more recently called 
by a California publication “one of 
the West’s more exciting head- 
lands.” Here, around a jutting rock 
promontory, the slashing surf wild- 
ly pounds against shore while wind- 
blown cypresses try to maintain 
their foothold in one of the only 
two remaining groves of their kind. 
The area is now preserved as a state 
park, and there’s an entrance fee of 
25 cents per car. 

The park is located a few miles 
south of Carmel just off State 1, and 
is best for a day’s picnic outing. 
Your minimum effort should be the 
drive from the ranger station to the 
headland, with fine views of the 
vari-colored wildflowers, an old 
whaler’s cottage and skeleton of a 
finback whale, many different birds 
and some of the sea-smashed rocks. 
However, it’s much better to plan 
to hike over some of the many trails, 
the most scenic of which is that 
along the north side of the point’s 
cliffs. Then you can enjoy such add- 
ed dividends as sunning seals, 
churning pools of water and tower- 
ing surf-created “geysers,” abalone 
shells dropped many years ago by 
hungry Indians, pebble beaches 
where retreating waves make a 
strange hollow sound, low-tide pools 
teeming with sea urchins, anem- 
ones, starfish and other marine 
life, sandy China and Gibson 


beaches, sporting sea otters in off- 


shore kelp beds, and better views of 
birds such as shrikes, cormorants 
and brown pelicans. 
Carmel-Monterey is great enough 
in its own right—great enough, in 
fact, to warrant a trip across the 
country to see. It’s strange, beauti- 
ful, inspiring, captivating—a perfect 
locale for a perfect vacation. @ 
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Sandy beach at Lake 
Tiorati is one of two 
top swimming spots 
at Bear Mountain Park, 
near West Point. 


BY HERMAN W. LEVART 
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Popular Hessian 
Lake is regularly 
stocked with rainbow 
trout; other lakes 


have bass, perch. 


Few oF THE world’s major cities 
have as fine a recreation area so close 
to their limits as New York has with 
Bear Mountain, a scant 40 miles 
from the George Washington 
Bridge and a little more than an 
hour’s drive on the well-planned 
parkways. So popular has.the park 
become with vacationers in search 
of splendid scenery conveniently 
located that an ordinary summer 
weekend will find cars from a dozen 
or more states lined up near any of 
its beaches, and foreign visitors have 
been known to make it a definite 
goal on their tour of America. 
Nine sections make up the 43,000- 
acre interstate park, each with spe- 
cial claims to at least an hour or 
two of the busy traveler’s attention. 
However, only the Bear Mountain- 
Harriman section, perched high in 
the Highland Mountains above the 
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TIPS 
on Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


The Ideal Vacation 


hat is an ideal vacation? 
/ Everyone has his own an- 
swer. And everyone is right. 


According to a leading psychiatrist, 
the most satisfyine—and beneficial— 
vacation is “time to spend as you like, 
for playing in contrast to working. A 
vacation must fit the individual, his 
resources—and his needs.” 


He says that this sort of vacation 
helps prevent emotional problems 
from forming and improves present 
mental health. 

There are three points to check in 
planning your ideal vacation: 

1) It should “refuel” you—that is, 
afford mental relaxation. Don’t think 
about your job. If you like physical 
exercise—go ahead. Afterwards, you 
can rest. But mental weariness leads 
only to tension. 

2) It should enrich your interests. 
As the doctor says, “New techniques, 
new information may be as satisfying 
to acquire as a new coat of tan.” For 
some, this means travel—seeing new 
places, learning new customs. For 


_ others, reading, visiting museums, go- 


ing to music festivals, even writing a 
book. 

3) It should provide a change. If 
you're a city-dweller, motor to the 
wide open spaces. If you deal with 
people all the time, head for the 
woods or a lonely beach. 


Whatever your needs, plan now to . 


make this year’s vacation the hap- 
piest, healthiest, ever. 
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Hudson, has facilities for overnight 
guests. If you bunk at Bear Moun- 
tain, a pleasant ride of less than an 
hour on good roads puts the other 
sectors within easy reach. The con- 
necting link between them, from 
the southernmost Palisades to 
Storm King, the northern extrem- 
ity, is Route 9W. Travelers whose 
primary target is Bear Mountain 
will be wise to stick with the four- 
lane, traffic-free Palisades Parkway 
and save High Tor, Hook Moun- 


tain, Stony Point and other areas_ 


for later-excursions. 

An exciting way to reach Bear 
Mountain is by a cruise up the Hud- 
son River. A Hudson River Day 
Line boat makes one run a day from 
New York City to Poughkeepsie, 
dropping passengers at Bear Moun- 
tain around noon and picking them 
up ‘on its return in the evening. 
Thousands of the park’s 4,000,000 
visitors make this thrilling trip each 
year. 

As -a family playground, Bear 
Mountain has no peer in the east. 
There’s sport for every taste—fisher- 
man, hiker, swimmer or sedentary 
urbanite who prefers watching 
someone else reel in a seven-pound 
bass. Even the TV-jaded appetites 
of children are rejuvenated by the 
extraordinary pleasures of wood- 
land life. 

Part of the attractiveness of Bear 
Mountain is its unique ability to 
shake visitors loose from the accu- 
mulated dust of cities and bring 
them a little closer to a forgotten 
way of life free of material clutter. 
Yet this is an aspect of Bear Moun- 
tain which may be completely 
avoided by anyone who wishes to do 
so, as the park has a full quota of 
comforts and conveniences. 

Vacationers who spend more than 
a day at Bear Mountain may spread 
their blankets in a shady, sheltered 
campsite or put up at the park’s 


handsome hostel, Bear Mountain. 


Inn. Neither choice will wreak 
havoc with even modest budgets. 
Some 100 campsites with platforms 
are available at $6.00 a week up to 
two weeks. Permits for another two 
weeks may be obtained if the space 
has not been reserved. If you want 
to rough it, there are 50 campsites 
nestled in the birch and oaks, free 
from even as limited a convenience 
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as a tent platform. The campsites 


are close enough to lovely Lake 
Welch so that you can almost roll 
out of your bunk into the water for 


a before-breakfast dip. If the crisp - 


mountain air isn’t enough to whet 
appetites to the ravenous point, an 


invigorating plunge in the lake is — 


guaranteed to turn the trick. The 


park has no equipment for rent so_ 


you must bring your own—and 
many people do to abundance: tents 
filled to the flaps with television 
sets, radios, cots, air mattresses, 
portable gas _ stoves, 
canned goods and crockery by the 
yard. Here’s a tip: park officials say 
campers have more than doubled 
in the last five years, so mail your 


reservations early in the season. _ 
Send inquiries to the Superintend- 


ent, New York Section, Palisades 
Interstate Park Commission, Bear 
Mountain State Park, Bear Moun- 
tain, New York. 

The Inn at the foot of Bear 


Mountain is one of those hybrid — 


structures built before the First 
World War that combines the look 
of a Swiss chalet with a Western 
lodge. It’s big, rambling and unpre- 
tentious. The lobby sports an enor- 
mous stone fireplace, and rustic fur- 
niture carved from ancient chest- 
nut trees cut down in the park. The 
tab for a double room with bath and 
meals is $11.00 per day per person. 
And that just about winds up your 
expenses. All the park’s many activi- 
ties—for which there is normally a 
nominal charge—are free to guests 
of the Inn, except on weekend after- 
noons and evenings. A few small 
lodges run by the Inn are located 
nearby at the edge of Hessian Lake. 
Constructed of local fieldstone and 
chestnut, each of the lodges has an 
open veranda with a lovely view 
of the placid lake and the towering 
east bank of the Hudson. 

Food at the Inn is good, solid 
American fare and plenty of it. The 
only approach to Continental cuis- 
ine is the Friday night smorgasbord 
and this is as close to Scandinavia 
as you are likely\to get on U. S. 
shores. Tables are piled high with 
several kinds of hors d’oeuvres, fish, 
meats, shrimp and other delicacies. 
Eating at the Inn during the day is 
especially delightful as the entire 
dining room wall is lined with win- 
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ice boxes, — 


dows which open out toward tree- 
covered hills. 
_ There’s plenty to do in the park. 
We spent most of our first morning 
showing the kids the Trailside Mu- 
seum and Zoo, but you may want to 
swim in Bear Mountain pool, ride a 
horse through the lovely woods, take 
a crack at the archery range or any 
one of a de@zen other activities. Most 
of the wildlife collected at the zoo 
was captured right in the park. 
Black bears, once found in abun- 
dance in the highlands, are now 
pretty much extinct in this area, 
but the zoo has fourzoldsters and 
two frisky cubs borti in captivity. ¢ 
The Museum’s historical build- 
ing contains an interesting collec- 
ton of Indian dftifacts dug from 
reck shelters and ancient campsites 
in the park. Bear Mountain has 
been combed clean by archeologists, 
professional and amateur, but the 
most impressive find was made in 
1943 by a ten-year-Girl Scout on a 
hike with her troop. Under a rock 
shelter she found hundreds of ar- 
rowheads, axes and bits of pottery, 
the remains of Iroquois, Algonquin 
and a third pre-Columbian culture. 
Just below the historical museum 
are the crumbling remains of the 
original stone work of the west re- 
doubt of Fort Clinton, stormed and 
captured by the British on October 
6, 1777. Indeed, the entire area is so 
steeped in the Colonial War that 
every nook and cranny recalls mem- 
ories of history-book battles learned 
as a child, visions of Mad Anthony 
Wayne and the ragged retreat of 
General Washington’s gallant band 
of militia. West Point is six miles 
north of Bear Mountain and well 
worth a trip if only to savor its glori- 
ous past. Here, and at Fort Mont- 
gomery, great chains were strung 
across the Hudson in a futile effort 
to halt British traffic on the river. 
Full of the sound and fury of the 
Revolutionary War, we packed our 
swimming gear and headed toward 
Bear Mountain’s new $2,000,000 
Anthony Wayne Recreation area. A 
greater contrast would be hard to 
imagine. Two pools, one for diving 
and the other for swimming, con- 
crete sun decks, a handsome bath 
house, children’s swings and slides, 
two baseball diamonds, and several 
picnic areas sprout luxuriantly in 
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a shallow 35-acre bowl surrounded 
by 1,000-foot mountains. Walks are 
planted with eye-pleasing rows of 
marigolds, zinnias, petunias and 
clusters of mountain laurel. The en- 
tire area has the spic and span look 
of a well-manicured club devoted 
to the twin pleasures of sun and 
swim, and a fine spot for the kids, 
free from the worry of too deep 
water. 

For a look at less-regimented play- 
grounds, I left the family behind 
and drove west on Seven Lakes 
Drive. Each bend in the road 
seemed to harbor a sparkling blue 
lake, its surface dimpled by fisher- 
men in their boats, oars banked, 
lines trailing in a smooth arc be- 
hind. It is hard to believe that most 
of the park’s 26 lakes are man- 
made. Many were formed by raising 
the level of existing cedar or beaver 
ponds, yet all have the look of un- 
spoiled beauty you look for in the 
northern wilds of Maine and Min- 
nesota but would hardly expect to 
find 40 miles from New York City. 

Ten of the park’s lakes are open 
to fishermen. Lakes Askoti and Hes- 
sian are well stocked with rainbow 
trout, and fishing is usually good, 
though boat traffic gets a bit thick 
on Hessian. Largemouth bass are 
stocked at Lake Skannatati, and 
perch, pickerel, smallmouth bass 
and the ubiquitous catfish are there 
for the taking in most of the other 
lakes. New York conservation laws 
are in force at the park, so it’s best 
to check before you drop your line. 
Pick up a license at the Town 
Clerk’s office in any of the villages 
near the park—Stony Point and 
Haverstraw are the closest. The 
charge is $2.25 for New York State 
residents, $5.50 for a non-resident 
permit good for six months, and 
$2.75 for three days of fishing fun. 

Further down the twisting Seven 
Lakes Drive, I encountered the 
first of the park’s two lake beaches. 
The one at Lake Tiorati is a crescent- 
shaped stretch of sand and pebbles 
hooked around the northeastern tip 
of the lake. The beach is butted up 
against a stone wall and despite the 
proximity of the rustic bath house 
and Seven Lakes Drive, its border 
of trees gives Tiorati an air of shel- 
tered informality and quiet relaxa- 
tion. 


Cuff Notes 


By Malcolm McTear Davis 


OT LONG AGO, the motion 
Nobictre industry got to- 

gether for a giant campaign 
designed “to stimulate movie-go- 
ing.” How did they do it? Not by 
staging a closed-circuit viewing 
of the Academy Award presen- 
tation within the motion picture 
palaces, timed just ahead of the 
main feature, but by plumping 
for an audience of 70,000,000 to 


see the spectacle on television. So 


who was at the movies that night? 
The ushers. 

Now National Airlines has 
come along with a $75,000 Travel 
Contest—at least, they call it that, 


because it is aimed at luring new ar 


and additional business to Flor- 
ida. First prize is a home in Flor- 
ida—presumably so you can 
roost there and never have to 
bother about flying National 
again. Granted that those who 
retire no longer end their travel 
days, it seems to us that ten free 
trips, possibly around all Florida, 


would multiply tremendously, 


with winners exclaiming to their 
friends about the wonders of the 


Sunshine State and probably — 


themselves returning for another 
visit—undoubtedly on National 
out of loyalty. And although 
Walter Sternberg, Senior Vice 
President of National, declaimed 
at a press conference that “a 
mere four per cent penetration 
of the vast automobile travel 
market will effect a 103 per cent 
increase in domestic airline 
traffic,’ what’s included in the 
contest’s second prize? An auto- 
mobile. They've even tossed in a 
fur coat as a prize lure, appar- 
ently for wearing in San Fran- 
cisco or Seattle, which National 
doesn’t serve. 

Out near Hollywood, a movie 
exhibitor, fretting over loss of his 
audience to TV, tried to up 
ticket sales with giveaways. Num- 
ber One Prize: a television set. 

What ever happened to Ameri- 
can sales know-how? 
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The day I swam at Tiorati, the 
water was mountain-fresh, clean 
and cold and invigorating. If you 
enjoy fresh-water swimming, you'll 
love Tiorati, but like most public 
bathing areas, it’s much the best on 
weekdays and best of all early in 
the morning when fewer bathers 
are about and the entire lake les 
serene and uncluttered from the 
beach to the opposite bank where 
the blue water melts into the moun- 
tains. 

That evening, after our smorgas- 
bord dinner, we discovered we were 
a day late for square dancing and a 
day early for Saturday night waltz- 
ing in the ballroom of the Inn. 
Square dancing is a Tuesday and 
Thursday feature which draws a 
lively crowd from well beyond the 
limits of the park. 

_ The next morning we followed 
the twisting course of Perkins Me- 
morial Drive to the top of Bear 
Mountain. What a glorious view un- 
folds before you! The sight of the 
Hudson knifing its way through the 
Palisades and the _ breathtaking 
Highland Hills like a silver ribbon 
can’t be topped east of the Rockies— 
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From New York City, Hudson River Day Line paddlewheelers run daily to popular playland. 


yet you can see the towers of Man- 
hattan in the distance. The barges 
which ply the river seem tiny and re- 
mote. Dunderberg, Balt Mountain 
and the Timp, all hardly reaching 
the height of 1,000 feet, seem as 
prodigious as Alpine peaks. It is 
here, viewed from Bear Mountain, 
that the Hudson can justifiably be 
compared with the fabulous Rhine. 
Only the decayed ruins of romantic 
castles are missing. But anyone 
steeped in the lore of the Hudson 
valley can conjure up visions which 
make the ruins of the Rhine pale in 
significance. There below, just out 
of sight, is Mad Anthony Wayne 
and his men storming the heights 
of Stony Point with bayonets drawn. 
If you listen closely (and imagina- 
tively) you'll hear the rattle of 
ancient muskets reverberating 
through the hills. And that tiny 
steamer pufhing its way it» the river 
could be Robert Fulton’s Clermont 
on her maiden voyage. 

On our way down Bear Mountain 
we saw a group of hikers resting in 
the shade of a giant oak by the road. 
They were following the Appalachi- 
anTrail which crosses nine summits 


on its circuitous path through the — 
park. Bear Mountain is a hiker’s: 
paradise, and its many trails are 


heavily traveled at almost any time 
of the year except in the coldest 


winter months. Easter and Thanks- — 


giving bring a flood of teenagers. 
A trail favored by hardier hikers 


is the twenty-mile Ramapo-Dunder- ~ 


berg. Less accomplished walkers 
will pick up the Dunderberg where 
it crosses the Appalachian Trail a 
mile south of Bear Mountain, fol- 
low it east across the top of 1,000- 
foot Timp to Dunderberg Moun- 
tain to see one of the strangest sights 
in Bear Mountain Park. As hikers 
reach Dunderberg they come upon 
sections of an abandoned railroad 
grown over with trees and bush. 


The track can be followed for sec . 


tions of a mile or so, but each piece 
ends abruptly. There is even a tun- 
nel ten or twelve feet in diameter 
cut nearly 100 feet into solid rock. 
A few more feet of digging would 
have brought it into the open. 
A Pennsylvania promoter began 
building the scenic railway in 1890 
as an attraction he hoped would 
draw millions of visitors. Unfortu- 
nately, after sinking millions into 
Dunderberg, his money ran out and 
the venture was left unfinished. 

We spent the remainder of the 
day swimming at Lake Sebago, larg- 
est and most popular of the park’s 
beaches. The beach is wide and 
deep and gave the kids plenty of 
room to roam. The sand was clean 
and fine, most of it having been 
hauled to the park from Long Is- 
land shores. A pleasant landscaped 
promenade follows the contour of 
the beach and large, shaded picnic 
groves dot the area. A roller-skating 
rink nearby gets a big play from 
teenagers and grownups alike. 

When we checked out of the Inn 
next day, the manager reminded us 
that winter sports enthusiasts find 
the park as full of fun as do summer 
visitors. Silver Mine Hill boasts a 
1,000-foot-long ski tow, Hessian 
Lake becomes bright with colorfully 
costumed skate?ts, and Bear Moun- 
tain is the site of exciting ski jump 
contests which attract many of the 
country’s finest skiers. 

We promised the manager we'd 
be back. It’s a promise we know 
we'll keep. @ 
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travel book selection 


Rand MeNally’s Vacation Guide Covers U.S.. Neighbors 


$195 


RANT’ Me NALLY 
eels 


‘ITH THE FOCUS of world news 
W on the countries of the East- 
ern Hemisphere, let us not 
be diverted from the Appeal of 
boundless travel opportunities in 
- North America. Consequently, to 
review the home situation now and 
then is good discipline for even the 
most incorrigible globe-trotter. 
Without such refreshment of view- 
point, the blandishments of over- 
seas tourist promotions easily might 
corrupt his sense of values and im- 
pair his standing as an authority on 
how to enjoy the world. 

‘Having at hand a survey such as 
is provided in the newest Rand 
McNally Vacation Guide (New 
York: Rand, McNally; 192 pages; 
illus.) , this is not a recommendation 
impossible of fulfilment. The book 
in question is nothing more nor less 
than a third edition of that de- 
servedly popular paperback of the 
same name that for several years 
now has expertly informed the 
traveling public of places to visit 
and things to see everywhere in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. 
It is authored by Miss F. Dorothy 
Wood, assisted by an impressive 
number of reputable authorities. 
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Old friends will be gratified to 
learn that the guide remains essen- 
tially the same useful text that long 
has been so helpful in planning 
domestic trips. We are told private- 
ly that the eminently conscientious 
author was so disturbed by having 
had to include some second-hand 
though fully dependable descrip- 
tions in her first edition, that she 
would not rest until she personally 
had visited every area concerned in 
her text as it now appears. However, 
such absolute integrity earns more 
than its own reward. The resultant 
book takes its place immediately 
again as a leader in its field. 

This third edition is at once one 
of the most practical and best organ- 
ized on its special subject, with a 
generous interlarding of easy-to-fol- 
low maps such as won Rand Mc- 
Nally its high reputation for cartog- 
raphy. There are also dozens of 
capitally selected photographs. No 
reader can even riffle through the 
pages without being impressed 
again with the diversity of America. 

The Vacation Guide groups its 
contents around 52 major recrea- 
tion areas in the three countries of 
North America, once again featur- 
ing ““beelines”’ as the fastest and best 
scenic routes for reaching them. In- 
troductory pages discuss such prac- 
tical matters as modes of travel— 
including trailers—the National 
Parks, and how to pack. 

A special section on package tours 
demonstrates how completely care- 
free the well-prepared traveler may 
be, whether he goes by plane, rail- 
road or bus—and there is a remark- 
able two-page map showing trans- 
continental mileages and driving 
time, the latter making full allow- 
ances for topography, speed laws 
and ordinary delays in congested 
traffic zones. This knowledge of 
limiting circumstances is entirely 
dependable because Rand Mc- 


- Nally’s maps are given day-in, day- 


out tests by the thousands of Sin- 


clair Oil dealers who employ Rand 
McNally to operate their auto-tour 
department. 

Even those strange persons who 
never travel far but who neverthe- 
less find it worthwhile to know 
something of national geography 
will be glad to possess copies of this 
master guide. Any individual who 
is able to absorb the information 
presented between these covers 
should be able to win the $64,000 
TV quiz program in this special 
category, hands down. Educators 
should grant to all proved readers 
points toward college degrees in so- 
cial science. 

We have merely sketched the nu- 
merous excellences of this fine book. 
Nothing has been said about such 
incidental advantages as abstracts 
of motor, game and fishing laws, 
lists of special events and where to 
apply for further information, but 
they’re all there. This book has prac- 
tically everything you could want 
for traveling.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 
offered to members of the National 
Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 


copy, fill out coupon below and en-. 


close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


‘National Travel Club 
50 West 57th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


C] Please send me Vacation Guide at 
the special membership price of 


$1.55. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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A SEVEN-DAY boat trip through the 
Badlands along the Missouri River, 
in the north-central part of Mon- 
tana, carries with it the thrill of dis- 
covery, for few have been fortunate 
enough to travel here since the days 
of Lewis and Clark. Some 150 years 
ago, huge flat-bottomed boats, the 
latest in luxury, took passengers 
from St. Louis up the shallow, 
treacherous Missouri as far as Fort 
Benton. This river, once so well 
traveled by fur trader, merchant, 
trapper and Indian, now is primi- 
tive country. Only the occasional 
startled flutter of duck’s wings up 
from the river breaks the vast si- 
lence. 

The badlands can be seen only by 
pack trip, boat or plane. No roads 


exist at present. Only those venture- . 


some souls who by chance have 
learned of this unknown treasure- 
land of geology, history and beauty 
have visited it so far. 

Travel is by flat-bottomed boat, 
which can be rented with a guide 
at Lewistown, 100 miles southeast 
of Virgelle, the point of embarka- 
ation on the Missouri. The boat is 
portaged on a trailer to Virgelle, a 


town consisting of a post-office and 
general store. The bottom of the 
boat draws but eighteen inches of 
water, a necessary factor in travel- 
ing this part of the Missouri. 

The seven-day trip downstream 
100 miles from Virgelle to Winifred, 
Montana, passes through both the 
upper and lower gorges. This is the 
long trip. There are two others: one 
of four days which takes in the up- 
per gorge of sandstone, and one of 
three days which views the lower 
gorge of hardened silt. 

A short hour after leaving Vir- 
gelle, the dazzling sun bouncing off 
the sandstone cliffs cannot obscure 
the overwhelming beauty that meets 
your eyes. In the distance, row after 
row of the Rockies march in silent 
ranks, with the river winding snake- 
like in a valley. Delicate mauve, 
startling sienna, softest pink, throw 
the pure white of the cliffs into vio- 
lent contrast to their background. 
Rock-formations in many shapes 
appear: Napoleon with his tri-cor- 
nered hat, a pair of dainty figurines 
gazing at each other, a huge black 
cat perched on a bluff, a gigantic 
mushroom consisting of a slender 


Week-long Missouri River boat trip passes through 100 miles of lonely Montana Badlands. 
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column with a huge rock weighing 
tons balanced on top. Further 
downstream, an ancient Greek city 
with its many- -columned buildings, 
some lying in ruins, greets you. 
Round a bend and you see a New 
York skyscraper. 

As you gaze at all this, the side 
relates the history of the Badlands. 
These formations were created at 
the dawn of time. In antediluvian 
days, a mighty glacier forced the 


Missouri from its original course. | 


125 miles farther north down to the 
present location. The rugged ter- 
rain you travel was once the play- 
ground of dinosaurs and other mon- 
sters of the ice age. The upper part 
of the gorge is of hard stone, but the 
lower part is of hardened silt rising 
in mountains from 300 to 1,000 feet 
in height. Often a rainstorm creates 
an avalanche here. Whole moun- 
tains crumble into a river of mud, 
to end in the Missouri and make it 
the shifting-bottomed stream it has 
always been. 

Often in summer the river is very 
shallow. The outboard motor of the 
boat plays drums on the rocks lying 
beneath the surface. It is an aston- 
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ishing fact that one of America’s 
great rivers is often only two feet 
deep for miles. The guide jumps 
from steering wheel to motor, lifting 
it up so that,the current can carry 
the boat into a deeper section. An 
extra motor is absolutely necessary. 
Being stranded in this isolated re- 
gion woukl be a definite hazard 
even with an experienced guide 
along. 

At Yucca Ridge, where you see 
the yucca plant carved in huge rock, 
the fishermen in the party can drop 
lines off the side of the-boat. Fish to 
delight the heart’ofany enthusiaspic 
Izaak Walton can be found i in these 
waters. Moreover,- you eat your 
catch a few hours tater when camp is 
made. The guide fillets the fish, rolls 
them in cornmeal and then fries an 
appetizing meal. 

As the boat travels its 100-mile 
course, only whitetail and mule 
deer eye you from the banks with 
complete lack of fear. Four trapper 
cabins, deserted for many years and 
crumbling back into dust, are the 
only signs that once humans lived 
along this river. 

The staccato bark of the motor 


Meandering trip down Big Mo offers plentiful opportunity for angling. 
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is an unusual sound in the serenity. 
On the narrow shoreline or climb- 
ing nimbly up and down the rugged 
land, white-faced Herefords follow 
your journey with solemn, inter- 
ested gaze. As in other cattle areas, 
Montana ranchers take their ani- 
mals out to pasture in the spring 
and allow them to roam wild until 
early winter when they are rounded 
up and driven back near the ranch 
for protection and food. 

Beyond Eagle Rock, where that 
majestic bird formed in timeless 
stone stands poised for flight from 
a ledge, your boat enters the first 
of the 24 rapids which are found 
in the next 45 miles of river. 

At Dead Man’s Rapids, the guide 
tells the story of how early-day skip- 
pers notched their ropes to the Dead 
Man Rocks, and winched their 
boats up through these rapids. 

The most fearful stretch is Dau- 
phin Rapids. Here many boats met 
their doom in the 1800s, including 
the famous Red Cloud. You ap- 
proach this spot with apprehension, 
for each trip has a different experi- 
ence in the savage white water. 
Often a storm comes up suddenly. 


The sky darkens, thunder crashes, 
lightning blazes. The wind blows 
through the gorge with such force 
it is necessary to lie down flat, and 
the rain seems to come from every 
direction. These sudden storms die 
just as quickly as they are born. 

It is often difficult to find a good 
camping site in the gorge. The Bad- 
lands rise almost sheer from the 
stream, and a tent must be pitched 
where it will be out of the way of 
any storm that might arise during 
the night. Breakfast and dinner are 
eaten at the camp, lunch is eaten 
wherever and whenever a good op- 
portunity occurs. 

The section you traverse is the 
most inaccessible part of Montana 
east of the Continental Divide. On 
board the boat are maps, dating 
back to 1889, which are of great help 
even though the river bottom shifts 
so constantly. The maps point out 
many places of interest, as well as 
the unusual rocks and box canyons. 

At Hideaway Creek, Kid Curry 
hid after robbing the Great North- 
ern train. Here he lived in a cave, 
with breastworks built in front for 
protection in the event of battles 


Bare cliffs of lower gorge are often studded with dinosaur bones. 
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with the forces of law and order. 

The sights which meet your eye 
on this trip were mentioned in de- 
tail over 150 years ago by Lewis and 
Clark. They told of the many buf- 
falo jumps, where the animals were 
stampeded over the edges of cliffs 
by Indians in order to obtain the 
hide and meat in easy fashion. You 
can still see the white bones of buf- 
falo gleaming at the bases. 

The mighty Mo could be more 
aptly named the muddy Mo, for its 
yellow color is opaque from floating 
silt off the badlands. Where creeks 
bring down the results of cloud- 
bursts in the mountains, the water 
assumes a thick chocolate aspect. 

During the entire trip, you often 
go ashore hunting for fossils. Get- 
ting ashore is a problem, for the 
solid-looking edge gives way under 
weight and you often find yourself 
knee-deep in black oozy mud. 

On our trip, a peculiarly shaped 


bone was discovered. The guide said 
it was a buffalo shinbone, about 500 
years old. A rock we found had an 
iridescent covering where a huge 
sea shell had disintegrated, leaving 
its loveliness behind on the stone in 
a thin rainbow coating. 

A feeling of eeriness sweeps over 
you far up in the mountains when 
you find a clamshell embedded in 
the rock. Thousands of years have 
passed since the ocean covered these 


mountains, but the proof in your, 


hands brings back that time vividly. 
For the $15.00 per day spent on this 
journey, you receive a wealth of re- 
turn via camera, fisherman’s rod, 
scientific data and history. 

At Ship Rock, which resembles 
the mighty fortress of Jean Chris- 
tophe in Haiti, a fragment of fos- 
silized fish was discovered. The 
beautifully intricate marking of 
the fish was clearly etched on the 
round bit of rock that resembled an 
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eel in shape. Here also is a huge 


dinosaur bone for you to view and — 


exclaim over. It is embedded in the 
rock, on top of a 1,000-foot moun- 
tain. Knife marks show that efforts 
have been made to free more of this 
gigantic relic, but to little avail. 
The hardness of silt is only known 


by experience. At Ship Rock you — 
also see the graves of two horse — 


thieves who had been caught red- 
handed and strung up promptly on 
the spot. Two shallow depressions 
mark the spot but only an experi- 
enced guide could find the place. 
Nearby lies the well-preserved re- 
mains of a 100-year-old galley stove 
which had served on one of the 
many large boats of days past that 


had fallen victim to the treachery 


of the Missouri. Here, too, you see 
the names and dates of ships that 
passed through around 1850, rough- 
ly lettered in paint on the sides of 
the gorge. 

The last spot of importance you 
see is Cow Creek. This is the only 
easy place to ford the river in the 
Badlands. The stream narrows to 
100 yards and looks more like an 
oversized brook than a great river. 

Cow Creek is the historic spot 
where Chief Joseph crossed the 
Missouri on his way to Canada, in a 
vain attempt to escape Federal sol- 
diers who had been sent out to cap- 
ture him. The braves in Chief 
Joseph’s tribe had waylaid a wagon 
train, killing all the travelers, and 
the U. S. government sent soldiers 
to drive the Indians forcibly to a 
reservation. After a desperate at- 
tempt to evade the troops, the In- 
dians were captured here. As you 
look at the rugged terrain, it is easy 
to picture the Indians on their 
horses plunging down the cliffs, 
passes and mountains, leaving a 
heavy trail of blood behind. 

After seven days, you reach Wini- 
fred, with a population of 100. From 
here it is 76 miles back to Lewis- 
town. As you ride up and away from 
the gorge and the Badlands, make a 
stop and turn back for a last glance. 
You'll see a fairsland of purple and 
gold, tipped with the rays of the 
sun. It is a scene full of violent 
beauty and historic memories, and 
a fitting finale to a trip that is ex- 
citing to take and thrilling to re- 
member. @ 
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Luscious clams yield to diggers on North Beach, Washington's sea-washed state highway. 


JNATURE Dip almost as good a job as 
a machine when she built a 28-mile- 
long highway beside the sea at 
North Beach Peninsula in south- 
west Washington State. At low tide 
you can drive over the hard, clean 
road of sand—longest sand beach in 
the world—and see wrecked ships 
ghost up in ocean foam, step out and 
dig fat clams, or beachcomb for loot 
tossed ashore after a century at sea. 

On other parts of the peninsula 
there’s Columbia River salmon fish- 
ing, famed Lewis and Clark Expedi- 
tion trails, and great Pacific North- 
west lore. 

No traffic officer on the sand high- 
way—which is an official state road 
zoned for 35 m.p.h—ever orders 
motorists to the curb. The edge is 
loaded with Razor clams. Flashing 
deep into wet sand to elude diggers, 
the fragile, golden-shelled Razor 


will fracture under clumsy thrusts 
of a spade. An amateur. can get 
slashed on the broken shell just as 
sure as if he’d plunged his hand 
into a hole of upturned razor blades. 

One special problem on the high- 
way is the never failing return of 
the Pacific, sloshing in to squeeze 
a 1,000-foot-wide road into a vir- 
tual sand bar. To watch over new- 
comers as the surf closes in, officers 
carry spy glasses powerful enough 
to see all, regardless of distance. 

‘Trouble, however, is seldom en- 
countered by drivers at low tide. 
‘That’s also the time to see skeletons 
of wrecked ships loom up. 

Since the Nineteenth Century 
more than 1,500 lives have been 
lost and over 2,000 ships sunk or 
stranded in the Pacific and in the 
Columbia River. The disasters— 
175 of them deep-water craft—oc- 
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HERE’S 
HOW! 


BY 
MARGARET ANDERSON 


ALTHOUGH it may be a common 
custom or way to pick a name 
for a town, I have always been 
fascinated by the story of the 
naming of our town. The story 
goes like this: the city fathers 
could not decide on a name for 
our town so they decided to spin 
the globe, naming the place for 
the one on which the pin pointed 
when the globe stopped. 

The pin pointed to Callao, 
Peru, and, according to authori- 
ty, there are only four such- 
named towns in the world; Cal- 
lao, Peru; Callao,. Utah; Cal- 
lao, Virginia and Callao, Mis- 
souri, our town. Our Callao has 
an elevation of 865 feet, with a 
population of 387, and the main 
source of income is from farming. 


Note: How did your town get its 
name? TRAVEL will pay $10.00 for 
acceptable brief reports on the 
derivation of place names. Ad- 
dress: “TRAVEL, 50 West 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. Un- 
accepted submissions cannot be 
acknowledged or returned. @ 
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curred chiefly because of sand de- 
posits originating at the mouth of 
the Columbia on the peninsula’s 
southeast. A prevailing northerly 
drift, plus ocean and river current 
clashes, shoves the deposits along 
the coast. 

The Intrepid, a 1,110-ton Ameri- 
can barge, swept to the highway of 
sand February 23, 1954, after tug 
release, but no lives were lost. Also 
visible is the Solano’s hull, 728-ton 
American schooner grounded Feb- 
ruary 5,1907. In the 1920s and 1930s 
she was buried for a decade until 
sands shifted, exposing her frame- 
work again. 

But you won't see that much of 
other vessels there. Only fragments 
poke up from such ships as the 
Arrow, 2,137-ton U. S. Army trans- 
port and former luxury liner 
beached February 13, 1947; the 
Strathblane, 1,300-ton British craft 
nineteen days out of Honolulu 
for the Columbia River, crashing 
November 3, 1891, with loss of seven 
lives; the Caoba, 683-ton American 
steam schooner wrecked February 
5, 1925, the Grace Roberts, 286-ton 
American barkentine grounded 
December 8, 1887. The Grace’s re- 
mains are the oldest visible. 

Today ocean-going —_ hopper 
dredges keep the Columbia clear to 
carry more than 2,000 deep-sea craft 
in and out of the Pacific annually. 
Vacationers on the highway of sand 
can watch, giant liners cut through 
the sea for Hong Kong, the Philip- 
pines and other ports. 

North Beach Peninsula, which 
supports the towns of Oysterville, 
Nahcotta, Ocean Park, Long Beach, 
Seaview, Ilwaco, Chinook and other 
points, has a total population ex- 
ceeding 4,000. From each town a 
road winds past thick forests to the 
seaside highway. 

Actually, there’s some confusion 
over the peninsula’s name. Off- 
cially it’s North Beach, but numer- 
ous maps list it as Long Beach after 
the region’s chief town. Quickest 
way to reach it from Oregon is by 
ferry over the Columbia between 
Astoria, and Megler, Washington. 

Together, Washington and Ore- 
gon have appropriated $100,000 for 
engineering and feasibility rights on 
a proposed bridge between Astoria 


and Megler. Reports are to reach 
legislators before January 1, 1959. 

Not commercialized in any way, 
the peninsula’s beach is one of the 
few in America without hot dog 
stands or gadget peddlers. It’s per- 
fect for beachcombers. Now and 
then glass floats from Japanese fish- 
ing fleets wash ashore after being 
jounced in ocean currents for 100 
years. As for driftwood, there’s near- 


ly half an acre of it at Beard’s Hol- 


low on the beach’s south edge. 

Near Beard’s Hollow are fishing 
rocks and a two-mile long jetty 
where you can try for flounder or 
porgy with breakers crashing at 
your feet. For surf-fishing enthusi- 
asts, there’s the entire 28-mile beach 
to win or lose from. 

Elsewhere on the peninsula this 
is the fishing line-up: the Lower 
Columbia and bar—most outstand- 
ing salmon catches in the world; 
Ilwaco—Tom Cod fishing off the 
docks, or charter boats for deep-sea 
catches; Loomis Lake—trout fishing 
for all ages. 

For scenery, you can gaze at the 
Columbia River’s coursings, and 80 
miles of Oregon-Washington coast- 
line from peninsula light houses. 

For the scholar, there’s Fort Co- 
lumbia near Chinook, converted to 
a museum and state park. You'll 
see the old fort’s gun batteries, ex- 
plorers’ tools, costly furs, and maps 
and murals of the Northwest's de- 
velopment. America’s claim to the 
Great Pacific Northwest was estab- 
lished in 1792 when Captain Rob- 
ert Gray dropped anchor near the 
fort after discovering the Columbia 
River. Thirteen years later - the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition arrived 
in quest of a land route to the Pacif- 
ic. 

Reaching the peninsula’s unique 
highway of sand, William Clark 
wrote in his journal of Tuesday, 
November 19, 1805: ‘I proceeded to 
the commencement of a sandy coast 
which extended to a point of high 
land distant nearly twenty miles. I 
proceeded on the sandy coast and 
marked my name on a small pine, 
the day of the month and year.’ 

You needn’t go to all that trou- 
ble—just mark your name on a lodg- 
ing register and see all that Clark 
saw with half the urgency. @ 
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In Navajo country of American southwest, photography junkets under expert guidance uncover native folkways, starkly beautiful desert scenery. 


 VAGABOND CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


F YOU ARE filming America, what better place to 

start than with the first American? Two fallacies 

you may find worth correcting are that the Indian 
is a Vanishing American, and that his way of life al- 
ready has been fully documented. The fact is that most 
of us know nothing about the Indian except what we 
have seen in the movies. And there is still a story to be 
told—many stories—of the different tribes and how they 
lived, loved, fed, raised their children and practiced a 
religion which was a real part of every man’s life. 
From their philosophy, we have much to learn about 
the dignity of man. 

Fortunately, the Vanishing American is not vanish- 
ing—half a million people still inhabit the reservations, 
still carry on an ancient way of life. In the Southwest, 
where the boundaries of four states-—New Mexico, 
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Utah, Colorado and Arizona—come together in a fas- 
cinating area of natural wonders, the Navajo and 
Pueblo tribes still dwell on high, remote table lands 
where they first found safety for their way of life. 
Ensconced in their mountain hideouts, they have the 
security of inaccessibility that protected them for thou- 
sands of years from the attacks of their more warlike 
nomadic neighbors. 

To photograph the people of the pueblos, it is ad- 
visable to join an established tour. four-wheel-drive 
jeeps are essential in some areas, and even more im- 
portant is the necessity to establish friendly relations 
in advance, 

When dealing with primitives—whether in the U. S. 
or in the remotest jungles of Africa—you will run into 
a universal fear. Evil magic, they believe, can be wield- 
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To Film Primitive People, You'll Need All Your Skill Plus These Diplomatic Tips! 


ed by anyone possessing an effigy or likeness. You have 
to convince them the camera is not a mysterious black 
box designed to ensnare a man’s soul. A simple way to 
_do this is with a Polaroid camera. Take a snapshot and 
give it to the Indian. It is amazing how quickly this 
proof of your good intentions will immediately win his 
confidence and friendship. 

Also effective are gifts of food, fruit, matches, sewing 
kits and other useful trinkets. These are better than 
money, which too+eftén is diverted to the purchase of 
firewater. For tt children, being hard candy. Money 
given to children has the effect of turning them into 
pestiferous mendjcants. 

By treating your photographic subjects as friends, 
you can help overcome the hostility which has been 
caused in the past by camera-toting tourists who have 
barged into villages, invaded the privacy of Indian 
hogans and treated the inhabitants like exhibits in a 
zoo. Small wonder that to this day the Hopi people do 
not allow photography in their mesas. In the Taos 
pueblo parts of the community are set off and forbidden 
to foreign eyes, although other areas are open. 


To correct the situation, a great deal of progress has 


been made by one man—Eric Ergenbright, who con- 
ducts Thru-the-Lens vacation tours for camera fans. 
As a recently-initiated blood-brother of the Navajo 
tribe, he has done a great deal to establish friendly 
relations all around. His next two tours are scheduled 
to start from Albuquerque, New Mexico, on July 13 
and September 28. Using four-wheel-drive jeeps and 
native Navajo guides, the tour will penetrate into 
Monument Valley, Canyon de Chelley and other re- 
mote areas not ordinarily accessible to the individual 
traveler. The price of the fourteen-day trip is $293 
from Albuquerque. Ergenbright, whose address is 4344 
Laurel Canyon Boulevard, Studio City, Calit., also ar- 
ranges regular tours to other remote areas. One trip 
goes to the jungles of South America and the home of 
the head-hunting Jivaro tribe—the people that became 
famous for their practice of shrinking human heads. 

’ Whether your desire is to penetrate jungles or film 
the Indians in the U. S., a conducted tour is essential, 
unless you have enough time and money to do the 
missionary work yourself—to contact the people, seek 
out the chiefs, and win them over with gifts and friend- 


liness. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Question: In taking a trip to Bryce Canyon National 
Park, I will be outside most of the time photographing 
scenery. Is there any sense in lugging along a flash gun? 
ANSWER: In addition to scenic shots you no doubt 
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will want to bring home pictures of people, and noth- 
ing is more helpful, outdoors or indoors, than a flash 
bulb for portraits. In color, I rarely shoot a face out- 
doors without the help of a blue flashbulb to fill in the 
shadows. A new flash outfit I have just seen is so light 
and compact you can hold it in the palm of your hand. 
It is the Kodak Generator flashholder. You never have 
to buy batteries. A twist of a nylon dial charges up the 


capacitator and insures foolproof operation every time. 


Type 1 ($13.95) has Kodalite fittings. Type 2 ($14.95) 


has shoe-type fittings. A flash calculator is printed on — 


the back of the reflector. There is also the Kodak pocket 
fashholder ($7.95) which utilizes units in your pocket 
with a supply of M-2 or M-5 bulbs as easy insurance 
against missing a good closeup. ’ 


Question: I bought some lens-cleaning fluid, but a_ 
friend advises it will take the coating off my coated lens. — 


Is that true? 
ANSWER: Do not use any cleaner unless necessary. All 


that usually is necessary is to dust off the lens with a. 
soft lens brush to remove any particles of dust. If more 
is required, breathe on the lens and wipe gently with 
_ soft lens tissue. Do not rub. If there are finger prints or 


oils, use one drop of cleaning fluid, and a fresh piece of 


lens tissue. Too much liquid will get into the lens 


mount. It is always a good idea to keep a lens cap on 
the lens when not in use. The new Kodak lens cleaner, 


now in a one-ounce, unbreakable, plastic bottle (75 


cents) is recommended by the manufacturer for use 


with coated lenses. It also is fine for your eyeglasses and | 


binoculars, whether coated or not. 


Question: Can color shots be retouched? I have some 
portraits that need work. 

ANSWER: Color negatives, such as Kodacolor or Ekta- 
color, can be satisfactorily retouched often with noth- 
ing more than a black pencil (H or 2H). It is not diffi- 
cult to remove blemishes, lines and wrinkles from flesh 
areas in portrait negatives. To clean up the areas, usual- 
ly it is only necessary to increase density with a black 
pencil. Where color changes are desired, color pencils 
are necessary. Color positives (slides or prints) are 
more of a problem. Color dyes are used, and consider- 
able experience is required to do a smooth job. Of 
course, the smaller the transparency or print, the more 
painstaking the work on it. Practice first on a discarded 
negative, and make a print to see how it looks. For a 
new instruction sheet, Retouching Color Negatives, 
available without charge, write Eastman Kodak Co., 
Sales Service Division, Rochester, N. Y. Ask for Kodak 
pamphlet E-71. 4 
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Lines Aft... 


Trout Lures 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your interesting 
and well written article, Trout—Two 
Miles Up!, which appeared in the March 
issue. It-made us want to drop every- 
thing and go off fishing.... We do stock 
the high lakes now, with golden, gray- 
ling, cutthroat and rainbow. Originally, 
there were a few trout up there but of 

later years Montana and Wyoming 

Fish & Game Departments have stocked 
=the waters. Again, we enjoyed your 

article. 

Jean Columbus 
Secretary 


Red Lodge Chamber of Commerce 
Red Lodge, Mont. 


I would like to have you give my 
thanks to Robert B. McCoy for the beau- 
tifully written article on Trout—Two 
Miles Up! ...Thanks also for a won- 
derful magazine. ... 

Melvin Trimble 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Tot Spot 


Dear Sirs: 

Since he cannot be expected to know 
every spot, it was inevitable that Thomas 
B. Lesure should miss a few in his advice 
on Where to Take the Tots (TraAvet, 
_ Feb., 1958). Yet he missed a sure thing 
by not mentioning the Wisconsin Dells, 


Wis., region. We feel we have the best 
and most varied attractions for children 
in the entire midwest, if not east of the 
Rockies. Certainly we have the most 
concentrated into a single area. We have 
Wisconsin Deer Park, two Indian Vil- 
lages, two full-scale frontier-type villages. 
... Enchanted Forest. .. . fabulous Story- 
book Land... .. In the process of construc- 
tion now and to be open in May is new 
and big Ranchland, with cowboys, In- 
dians, stage coaches, barrel-stacked lo- 
comotive trains and so forth.... 


Ed Stluka 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


For a full report, see TRaAveEL, July 
1955.—Ed. 


Western Addition 


Dear Sirs: 

Where to Take the Tots by Thomas B. 
Lesure in the February issue was one 
of the articles I have especially enjoyed. 
A good addition to the list under “West- 
ern States” is the new Children’s Zoo 
in San Diego, which has already attract- 
ed many delighted visitors. : 

Margaret Brow 
San Diego, Calif. 


Mexican Crossings 
Dear Sirs: 

Peter Olwyler’s comment in the May 
issue concerning the “gripes” associated 
with crossing the border into Mexico is 
really surprising. That anyone could 
complain of the courteous, solicitous 


“Who’s going to sign for this pottery?” 


treatment of the Mexican border off- 
cials is not understandable to me. With- 
in the last five years I have crossed the 
border on an average of once every six 
months at Juarez, Nueva Laredo, Rey- 
nosa and Matamoros. The officials— 
customs, immigration, health—are po- 
liteness personified. ...I{ Americans 
(Norteamericanos) have trouble cross- 
ing the border into Mexico, [ll lay you 
two to one it is the gringos’ fault. 

: G. L. Davasher 

Denver, Colo. 


Liberian Eye-Catcher 


’ 


Dear Sirs: — ; 

The article Liberia by Camille Mire- 
poix in the January issue was a real eye- 
catcher. I visited Liberia last summer. 
While reading the article, I relived ev- 
ery moment. For people interested in 
new places, I consider Liberia a must. 

Isabella Taylor 
New York, N. Y. 
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TWISTER ANSWERS 


1. (a) 2. To Florida in the Solomon Is- 
lands, a British Protectorate in the same 
group as Guadalcanal. 3. (ab) (bd) 
(dc) (ca). 4. They are all Paris Res- 
taurants. 5. Cape Cod. 6. England. 
7. North. 8. Chicago—1950 census with 
3,620,962 people. 9. Oklahoma. 10. Boul- 
der Dam. 11. Reindeer. 12. In the Mari- 
ana Islands in the tycoon belt of the 
West Pacific, between Manila and San 
Francisco. 13. Delaware. 14. New York. 
15. Nebraska. 
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Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


ATOMIC SHIP STARTED 

neat or first-U.S: 
atomic surface vessel was 
laid Maritime’Day, May 22, 
at Camden, N.J., shipyard. 
Craft will, be «<hristened 
Savannah on eompletion, be 
powered by nuclear reactor 
capable of 3 years' con- 
tinuous operation, cost 
estimated $31,000,000. 


JAL ADDS SINGAPORE JAUNT 

Japan Air Lines recently 
added 3-per-week flights 
to Singapore from Tokyo 
with stops at. Hong Kong, 
Bangkok. Using DC-6Bs, 
hops leave Japan Thurs/ 
Sat/Mon, return Tues/Fri/ 
Sun. Line has also in- 
creased its San Francisco- 
Tokyo service to daily 
run. 


EAGLE CHICKS SHORT CHANGED 
Bermuda shorts-clad 
Stewardesses are featured 
on Eagle Airways new daily 
non-stop Viscount service 
between NYC-Bermuda. Line 
serves English high tea on 
afternoon southbound 
iar htis., expects to open 
Stateside offices at 5l 
Vanderbilt Ave., in NYC's 
Grand Central area. 


FIELD WORK NEARS FINISH 

New Orleans’ Moisant 
Airport's $20,000,000 ex- 
pansion program is three- 
fourths finished, sched- 
uled for completion early 
next year. New construc-— 
tion includes $7,400,000 
terminal building, length- 
ening of runways, aprons. 
City expects present traf- 
fic totaling 1,229,000 
passengers, 3,800 tons of 
cargo, 165 landings, take- 
offs yearly to be doubled 
by 1965. 
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OLD NEW HALL RENEWAL OK'D 

Reconstruction has been 
authorized for historic 
New Hall, 2-story struc- 
ture built in 1791 that is 
now part of Independence 
Nat'l Historical Park, 
Philadelphia. Building 
once housed U.S. War Dept. 
during Washington's admin- 
istration. On completion 
of rebuilding, special ex- 
hibit of origin, history 
of U.S. Marine Corps will 
go on display. 


B'WAY HIT IN BERLIN FETE 
Festival of Berlin Sept. 
21-Oct. 7 will feature 
performances of 8 differ- 
ent operas, 20 plays plus 
Symphonic, choral con- 
certs. Premiéres will in- 
clude German version of 
current B'way hit, Look 


Homeward, Angel. 


N.Y. GUIDE REVISED 

Free 196-page guidebook 
to New York State Vaca- 
tionlands is newly revised 
for 1958, contains infor- 
mation on 500 communities, 
460 tourist attractions, 
has special what to see, 
where to stay sections, is 
available from State Dept. 
of Commerce, 112 State 
Site eA Dany Tce 


FIRST DC-8 UNVEILED 

Prototype of DC-8, Doug- 
las Aircraft's entry in 
giant jetliner sweep- 
stakes, was unveiled re- 
cently, is currently un- 
dergoing tests as prelude 
to CAB certification. 
Craft is 4-engined, will 
carry 118-176 passengers 
Sv o9O nl. De Nes 25 1 Ore— 
runner of 138 sisterships 
already ordered by 17 
carriers. 


BLUE RIDGE TOLLS SHELVED 
Nat'l Park Service plan 
to collect tolls for use 
of Blue Ridge Parkway in 
Virginia, N. Carolina, 
slated to go into effect 
June 1, has been scrapped 
on insistence of N. Caro- 
lina politicos, citizen 
groups. Road presumably 
will remain free to mo- 
torists indefinitely. 


CAVERN CASH TO CANCER FUND 
Visitors to Luray Cav- 
erns, Virginia, (see Trav- 

el, February, America's 
Colorful Caves) pegged 
219,952 coins into cave's 
underground stream within 


last two years. Money, re- 


cently dredged out, 
totaled $4,012.60, was 
donated to American Cancer 
Society. Previous scoop- 
ings have gone to local 
Virginia hospitals, chari- 
ties but cancer research 
will receive windfall 
henceforth. Also found 
were bus tokens from 17 
cities, keys, combs, lip-= 
sticks. 


VT. LISTS VACATION SITES 
Newly published guide to 
Vermont Cottages & Camps 
for Rent lists more than 
200 mountain, lakeside 
housekeeping cottages, 
camps alphabetically by 
nearest town, is offered 
free by Publicity Dept. of 
Vermont Development Com- 
mission, Montpelier, Vt. 


HAWAII HONORS KAMEHAMEHA 
Birthday celebrations of 
Hawaii's last king, Kame- 
hameha, will be staged in 
Honolulu June 11 with 
flower-decked floats pa- 
rading, hula competitions, 
Similar activities. 
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SWEDEN DROPS BAR BAN 
Relaxed liquor laws in 
Sweden have sparked open- 
ing of 6 major night clubs 
in Stockholm including one 

that features old fash- 
ioned U.S.-style rock 'n 
roll music. Clubs can of- 
fer hard likker until 
midnight, switch to beer, 
wine for those able to 
hold out until mandatory 
3 aem. closing. 


HOOSIERS HAIL MUSIC MONTH 
French Lick, Indiana, 
1958 Music & Arts Festival 

will feature choral 
groups, barbershop quartet 
competition Aug. 8-10; 
jazz festival with Errol 
Garner, Bobby Hackett, 
Dave Brubeck, other top 
performers Aug. 15-17; 
country music jamboree 
Aug. 22-24; symphonic 
festival Aug. 29-31. 


CANAL CRUISES SCHEDULED 
Britain-bound Americans 


who want to view Sulgrave 


Manor—ancestral home of 
George Washingt on—Warwick 
Castle, Similar historic 
Sites are offered British 
Transport Waterways 
cruises on Oxford Canal. 
Jaunts run, or float, 
through summer. Charge of 
$77.00 for 5-day cruise is 
all-inclusive. 


LANICA EXTENDS MANAGUA HOP 
Lanica Nicaraguan Air- 
lines Miami-Managua Vis- 
count service has been ex- 
tended to Guyaquil, Ecua- 
dor; Lima, Peru. Tri- 
weekly flights leave Miami 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Fri- 
days, return Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, Saturdays. 


YE OLDE ANTIQUES DISPLAYED 
London's 18th Antique 
Dealers' Fair will be held 

at Grosvenor House June 
11-26 with loans from roy- 
al family's collection, 
all antiques dating from 
at least 1830, everything 
on sale except loaned col- 
Llections. 
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TOUR INCLUDES INDIAN SITES 

Amateur anthropologists, 
joining Panagra's 43-day 
photo junket to South 
America, will visit Indian 
tribes by plane, auto, 
rail, boat. Leaving June 
30, tour features San Blas 
Indians off Panama, ex- 
headhunting Jivaros in 
Ecuador's jungles, Inca, 
pre-Inca ruins in Peru, 
Bolivia plus other sites 
for all-inclusive fares of 
$2,075 from Miami, $2,154 
from NYC, $2,163 from 
Chicago, $2,130 from New 
Orleans, $2,196 from Los 
Angeles. 


SLAV TRAVEL RULES RELAXED 
Yugoslavia has altered 
entry requirements for 
U.S., Canadian citizens. 
Visas. formerly good for 
only 3 months from date of 
issuance, permitting stay 
of one month in Yugosla- 
via, are now valid for 6 
months, with easy exten- 
Sion of one-month-stay 
rule. Country has also 
dropped carnet require- 
ment for vehicles, permits 
tourists to drive their 
own autos on issuance of 
at-the-border coupon. 


AIRBORNE MONUMENT PLANNED 

Probable addition to 
public monuments in Wash- 
ington, D.C., is memorial 
to 101lst Airborne Divi- 
Sion, unit famed in numer- 
ous WW II actions, includ- 
ing D-Day, Bastogne. 
Memorial will be on public 
grounds but design, con- 
struction will be private- 
ly financed. 
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CHAUTAUQUA PLANS PLAYS 
Chautauqua, N.Y., Reper=- 
tory Theatre's 7-plays-in- 
7-weeks season will begin 
July 2 for 29th edition 
with presentations sched- 
uled of The Potting Shed, 
Desk Set, Six Characters 
in Search of An Author, 
Glass Menagerie, Reluctant 
Debutante, Taming of The 


Shrew, The Mousetrap. Per- 
formances will be held in 


1,400-seat theatre, be 
buttressed by classes in 
theatre crafts. 


RAIL TOUR CROSSES COUNTRY 

Golden Age & French 
Grandmothers Tour to Cali- 
fornia leaves NYC Aug. 26 
for 22-day, 7,000-mile 
eross-country rail jaunt 
encompassing Chicago, Oma- 
ha, Salt Lake City, Grand 
Canyon, Zion Nat'l Monu- 
ment, Bryce Nat'l Park, 
Las Vegas, Denver. Jaunt, 
offered by Baltimore & 
Ohio RR, returns Sept. 
costs all inclusive 
$455.00 with reduced rates 
for married couples. 


16% 


BRITAIN ADDS AUTO DELIVERY 

Major British U-drive 
firm of Victor Britain 
Ltd. has extended service 
to include delivery of 
autos to all major air-sea 
ports: London, Liverpool, 
Southampton, Glasgow plus 
such Continental cities as 
Naples, Lisbon. Basic car-= 
hire rate of $2.80 per day 
plus 10¢ per mile is 
charged with reimbursement 
to driver of his petrol 
expenditures when car is 
turned in. 


ES eae SIS eas Send re ete eaters DR ee SS A 
CAB AUTHORIZES NEW MIDWEST-FLORIDA CARRIERS, FLIGHTS 
Latest CAB midwest-Florida route decisions, bring- 
ing new carriers into lucrative southern service, 
awarded new runs or extension of present ones to: 
Northwest Airlines, authorized to fly Chicago-Fla. ; 
Capital Airlines, slated for Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh-Fla.; TWA, OK'd for St. Louis-—Fla. routes; 
Delta Airlines, granted extension on its Cincinnati- 


Fla. 


hops north to Detroit. 


CAB says it will detail 


route announcements at later date. Eastern Airlines, 
hard hit with prospective competition for first time 
on many southernwise routes, announced intention to 


appeal rulings. 
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ATLAS FEATURES INDEX 

Rand MecNally's annual 
Road Atlas features new 
index system for easy ref- 
erence, has state, city, 
nat'l park maps plus spe- 
cial charts of Alaska 
Highway, Black Hills, 
Similar regions packed 
into 120 pages for $1.75. 


SOURDOUGH CENTER SITE SET 
New visitor cénter fa- 
cilities at Mt. McKinley 
Nat'l Park, Alaska, are 
expected to be cempleted 
this fall near Mt. Eiel- 
son, 66 miles within park 
boundary. Structure will 
have public rooms, quar- 
ters for park employees. 


SABENA STARTS SCOOTERS 

Sabena's Scotsman Scoot- 
er tour of Europe leaves 
NYC June 22 for 37-day mo- 
tor scooter jaunt through 
Milan, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Venice, Austria, 
Switzerland, France, Brus-= 
sels, Paris. All-inclusive 
price, including roundtrip 
by air, cost of néw Lam- 
bretta motor scooter 
(which can be resold to 
company) is $998. 


SANTA FE SING SEASON SET 
Opera in English—possi- 
bly with western drawls— 


will be presented by Santa 


Fe, N.M., Opera in reper-= 
tory running June 25 
through Aug. 19. Schedule 
includes world premiére of 
Wuthering Heights, new 
work by composer Carlisle 
Floyd, first professional 
American production of 
last Strauss opera, 
Capriccio. Agenda also in- 
eludes orchestral, cham- 
ber music concerts. 


N.H. CRAFT FAIR FORECAST 
League of New Hampshire 
Arts & Crafts will hold 
its 25th annual fair Aug. 
Bao ateGiirord,- NsH... with 
exhibits of jewelry, pot- 
tery, weaving, other 
crafts—all items on 
sale—open free to public. 
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FLYING FINNS SERVE SWISS 

Flying U.S.-built Con- 
vairs, Finnair recently 
inaugurated Helsinki- 
Basel, Switz., daily serv- 
ice with stops at Copen- 
hagen, Cologne, Frankfurt. 
Line also flies daily to 
Amsterdam, Hamburg, Stock- 
holm with 4-per-week Lon- 
don hops, 3-per-week to 
Paris, twice weekly to 
Moscow. 


NEW DUTCH DOCK BUILDING 
Giant, $18,723,000 pier 
is going up in NYC to 


house Holland-America Line , 


passenger, cargo facili- 
ties. Pier will cover 15 
acres, be Supported by 
3,500 steel piles sunk in 
Hudson River, be completed 
by 1960. 


SOUTHERN SERVICE SPEEDED 

Varig Airline's new 
twice-weekly NYC-Brazil 
Service in Super G@ Connies 
now leaves Idlewild Air- 
port Tuesdays, Saturdays 
at 10:00 a.m., touches at 
POTt.0f spain, Lrilbcad:, 
connects at Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, with Varig Con- 
Voirs) Lor ipriet. hopsto 
Buenos Aires at total 
flight time of 20 hours, 
two hours less than Thurs- 
day, Sunday service that 
nitseCiudadsTrujitLLo, 
Belem en route. All craft 
used on route are sleep- 
ers. 


ONLY TOPEKA LEFT TO AT&SF 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railroad has shortened 
itself to just Topeka as 
far as passenger service 
is concerned. Kansas Su- 
preme Court recently OK'd 
rails Line sSerequesiv. to 
drop service between 
Atchison, Topeka. Santa Fe 
service was previously 
lapsed. Line will continue 
passenger service out of 
Topeka, cited—in lapsing 
Atchison link—large an- 
nual deficit on run, aver- 
age of only 4-18 persons 
daily using run. 


> 
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Monorail overhead tramway 
recently installed in 
Tokyo's Ueno Park will 
Shortly be extended to 
downtown area, eventually 
constitute part of city- 
wide monorail network, 
according to Japanese. 


STRATFORD MIXES BARD, BOP 


$ 


Stratford Festival June 


235-Sept. 12 will mix 
Shakespeare, jazz, film 
contest, art exhibits, 
other attractions. New, 
air conditioned $1,500,000 
circular playhouse will 
stage. Henry IV, Parteis 
Much Ado, Winter's Tale. 


BIG BRITISH BOAT BUILDING 


Keel has Bee laid for Pa- 
cific & Orient liner Can- 
berra, scheduled for 1960 


completion, service on 
Britain-Australia-Pacific 
routes. Craft will cost 
$42,000,000, weigh 45,000 
tons, carry 600 first 
ClasSreel OOM te OllimEsitr. 
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Denver: Central City—less than an 
hour’s drive from Denver—airs op- 
era in a genuine Old West mining 
camp setting, its 27th season open- 
ing June 28 with Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana and I Pagliacci . . . Denver 
Bears, winners of the Little World 
Series last season, play an eight- 
game homestand June 23-30... The 


“trout season is in full swing, and 


temporary licenses are obtainable 
at most drugstores or sporting goods 
stores ... The rapids of the Arkan- 
sas River make for exciting boat 
racing. The big one starts at Salida 
June 12... The Mile-High City 
has a centennial fling next year. 

Chicago: Nearby Hinsdale Theater 


- opens June 2 with screen star Sid- 


ney Blackmer in Inherit The Wind, 
its two-week run to be followed by 
Tea and Sympathy starring Linda 
Darnell . . . The White Sox, pen- 
nant hopefuls, meet the Yankees 
four times during a fifteen-game 
homestand opening June 17. The 
Cubs are home for six days starting 
June 10 when they play World 
Champions Milwaukee in the first 
of a three-game series . . . Waveland 
Links in Lincoln Park near the lake 
has been added to the growing list 
of area golf courses... Jazz ad- 
dicts can find their fill in the Loop 
with the famed Blue Note offering 
most—Count Basie . . . Remodeled 
and reopened: Randy’s Restaurant 
at Michigan and Randolph. 
Seattle: The Ice Follies is booked 
at the Civic Ice Arena June 5 to 15 
The Surf Beach Fishing Con- 
test at Westport June 21 and 22 of- 
fers many thrills . . . Drama en- 
thusiasts will be drawn to the Roy- 


* croft Theatre for the production of 


Antigone which will run until June 
15. Desire Under The Elms will fol- 
low through July ... A cuisine to 
titillate the most jaded appetite is 
assured at Canlis’ Charcoal Broiler, 
which has just completed a $50,000 
remodeling program ... A ship res- 
taurant is synonymous with a sea- 
coast town, and at Moultray’s Four 
Winds floating supper club the flag 
of dining pleasure flies high . . 
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eastern Arizona . 


This Puget Sound area has nine 
ferry cruises—from a trip to nearby 
Hood Canal to those of several days 
length by car and boat through the 
San Juan Islands. 

Phoenix: Trout fishing for the fly- 
cast angler is at its best in the cold 
waters of lakes and streams in the 
Flagstaff area with similar condi- 
tions in the White Mountains of 
.. Bass fishermen 
are heading for Lake Mead and the 
chain of reservoirs forming the Salt 
River project northeast of Phoenix. 
Both are also magnets for water- 
skiing daredevils . . . Arizona Club 
Junior Rodeo is set for June 15 at 
Globe . . . June 24, the Pioneer 
Arizona Rodeo and Camporee will 
be staged at St. Johns, followed on 
June 29 by the annual rodeo at 
Dewey . . . The Spokane Indians 
camp in the Arizona capital June 
24 for a seven-game series with the 
Giants, including a double-header 
June 29... KoKo Theater-Restau- 
rant, one of Phoenix’s top night- 
spots, has a full roster of entertain- 
ment lined up for June. 

Atlanta: One of this city’s slickest 
motels, The Heart of Atlanta, just 
completed an expansion program 
which nearly doubled its original 
size. Its layout, equipped with res- 
taurant, lounges and swimming 
pool, now has 216 units and ranks as 
largest in the southeast . . . Several 
lakes dot the mountain areas only a 
stone’s throw from the city, the most 
popular by far being Altoona, about 
an hour’s drive ... Jules Massenet’s 
Manon is being produced by the 
Atlanta Opera Arts Association 
June -l2Zand 14......OnJuned9, the 
city is sponsoring an evening “lan- 
tern parade’ at spacious Piedmont 
Park for the children . . . Newest 
night spot in town is the Latin 
Quarter, on famed Peachtree Street. 
There’s a floor show and dancing. 
New Orleans: The Delgado Mu- 
seum of Art has the highly-touted 
Hallmark Fourth International ex- 
hibit on view through June 15... 
The Experimental Opera Theater 
of America, a unique organization 


c 


born here that gives opera hopefuls 
from all parts of the continent a _ 
chance to sing major roles, presents 
Menotti’s The Consul June 6, 7, 8 
... Curtains go up in most of the 
little theaters, with Gallery Circle 
set to open with the Tallulah Bank- 


head vehicle, Dear Charles, June | 


13-28 . .. The perennial Andrew 
Sisters are warbling in the Roose- 
velt Hotel’s Blue Room . . . Sports 
devotees can sit on the Lake Pont- 
chartrain seawall to watch the an- 
nual Pan-American regatta during ~ 
the second week of June. Both in- 
boards and outboards featured .. . 
Pontchartrain Beach on the lake- 
front opened a big Hawaiian. res- 
taurant, the Beachcomber,  fur- 
nished entirely with material from 
the islands, and seating nearly 400. 
Las Vegas: Scheduled for opening 
soon is Wilbur Clark’s Stardust— 
1,052 rooms priced far below the 
customary Vegas tariff . . . Samples 
of showbusiness regulars in June 
acts are Danny Thomas and Sammy 
Davis, Jr., at the Sands; Teresa 
Brewer, Sahara; Liberace, Riviera; 
Joe E. Lewis, El Rancho; Ernie 
Ford, Thunderbird and Minsky’s 
International Folies, Dunes .. . 
Southern Nevada is putting up a 
$5,000,000: county convention hall 
in the desert just east of the Strip. 
San Francisco: Baseball buffs will 
get to see the transplanted Giants 
take on the Braves, Redlegs, Pirates 
and Phillies during June. . . . For 
the stage-struck, The King and I 
with Giselle McKenzie and Camer- 
on Mitchell opens June 28 at the 
Curran Theatre. . .. Joe DiMaggio’s 
new restaurant, at Fisherman’s 
Wharf is due open the latter part of 
June, replacing the old one torn 
down. . . . Lefty O’Doul’s cafe got 
sport-celebrity fanfare inaugural 
and is worth any tourist’s halt, as 
are such old sMblished spots as 
Cliff House overlooking the Pacific, 
the Shadows for steaks and Julius 
Castle atop Telegraph Hill for view- 
ing San Francisco Bay. . . . Dixie- 
land jazz with Earl ‘‘Fatha” Hines 
is Club Hangover’s highlight. 
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STATUE STARE 


Through gateway of 
modern art museum at 
Kamakura, Japan, staring 
statues were snapped by 
George Nakamura, APO 
343, San Francisco, with 
Leica dialled for f:11 at 
1/25 second. 
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SEINE SPORT 


Traditionally futile Paris 
pastime of angling in 
Seine River was shot by 
Irving S. Shapiro of 
Bronx, N. Y., with Agfa 
Speedex camera set for 
:16, exposure timed for 
1/100 second. 
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TRAVEL 


Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 
for June 


CONTEST RULES 
AND AWARDS 


For the best photograph sub- 
mitted by an amateur each 
month, TrAvet will pay $25.00, 
awarding a second prize of 
$15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 
Contestants may use any type 
camera and film but should send 
only black and white prints. Al- 
though any size will be accepta- 
ble, prints 4x5 or larger are pre- 
ferred. Do not send negatives. 
When submitting photos, your 
name, address, specific locale 
of picture, and pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera, 
film, speed, lens opening and 
filter, if any, MUST be on the 
back of the photograph. AI- 
though all possible care will be 
taken in the handling of photo- 
graphs, TrAveL cannot be re- 
sponsible for their return or con- 
dition. The right to future pub- 
lication of prize-winning pic- 
tures without additional pay- 
ment is retained by Travet. Ad- 
dress photographs to Amateur 
Photo Contest, Travet, 50 West 
57th Street, New York 19, New 
York. No picture will be re- 
turned unless self-addressed 
stamped envelope to accommo- 
date entry is enclosed. Photo- 
graphs unaccompanied by post- 
age and envelope will be de- 
stroyed after 30 days. Entries ar- 
riving after judging of current 
contest will be held for follow- 
ing month. 


3510.00 
FLAT ARCHES 


Exposed arches of roof- 
less colonial palace at 
San Miguel de Allende 
in Mexico were recorded 
by Dick Hayman of Mex- 
ico City by exposing 3X 
film in Kodak Duoflex 


camera. 


Get MORE ENJOYMENT 
from EVERY EVENT? 


TRAVEL 
FISHING 
HUNTING 
THEATRE 


, ALL SPORTS 
(4) EVENTS 


conn SPORT GLASSES 


with Imported 2.7 POLISHED LENSES 


You'll thrill to the added fun you'll get @ Imported Precision Ground Lenses. 


from these handy binoculars. So compact ® Each pair is leather covered. 


you have them with you at all times to use © Case 4” x 2-1/2" x 11/16" closed. 


to bring everything close and in minute 
detail @ Fingertip center focus. 


No bulk — no bulge — folds to fit into your 
handkerchief pocket without being noticed 


— opens to give you full enjoyment of. the 
sights about you. 


ASTORIA SUPPLY CO., Dept. Té 
43-49 41st St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. 


Please send me ( ) SPORT GLASSES @ $5.98 each. 


BUY SEVERAL AS GIFTS | 
| 
NEVER BULKY | 


Add 25¢ for Postage & Handling 
Sorry, no C.O.Ds. 
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